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THE ANCESTRY OF AGATHA. 
l, THE BYZANTINE ANCESTRY OF AGATHA, 


My attention has been called to ‘N. & Q.,’ 8* 
8. v. 43, in which your contributor L. L. K. 
speaks of a letter of mine written to the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences at Budapest, in regard 
to the ancestry of Agatha, the Hungarian (?) wife 
of Edward the Exile, and mother of St. Margaret 
of Scotland and Edgar Atheling. This letter was, 
at the time received, forwarded to L. L. K., 
and by him answered in a very courteous manner, 
but with only tentative information. Since then 
I find the matter has stirred up considerable in- 
quiry and discussion in ‘N. &Q.’ L. L. K. flatters 
me in supposing that I have data that no one else 
has, and that these wil! probably lead to the true 
solution of the ancestry of Agatha. If that be true, 
I shall be very glad to give my mite of informa- 
tion ; for it has always seemed to me that more 
data should be found in regard to the foreign 
mother of the last Saxon king or Atheling, parti- 
cularly when one considers how the royal and many 
noble descents hinge upon this one point, and that 
only through her can the reigning sovereign claim 
extended ancient lineage, as has been often proven, 
I fear I shall have to be a little prolix in order 
to give all the valuable data I have collected, so as 
to save extended correspondence and many expla- 


nations from this side of the water. To do this I 
shall have to give, first, the Byzantine antecedents, 
second, the Russian, and third, the “ Hungarian.” 

I am indebted to ‘The Tattle Family,’ an 
American genealogy by a veteran compiler who 
has spent a lifetime in research, for the following 
pedigree, on which I have based all my researches, 
A late letter from him assures me that the work 
of compiling it was done years ago, mostly at the 
Astor and Mercantile Libraries in New York City, 
and that the facts were no doubt exact ; and he 
thinks he extracted them from a work called 
‘Royal Descents,’ but cannot give the author; 
and whether it is Burke’s or some other of the 
* Royal Descents’ I must leave your readers to 
determine. I have no means at hand here to 
determine, no works of that character being in the 
libraries here. 

An interesting passage in Gibbon’s great work 
gives us a glimpse of a very long line. The first 
part of it begins with the Macedonian kings, and 
is shadowy down to Alexander the Great (B.c. 355), 
and again lapses into obscurity, or is a tradition, 
down to Constantine the Great (a.p. 330). Thence 
for about fifteen generations it rests on the claim 
of the mother of Basil, Emperor of Constantinople 
(a. D. 867). 

“The genealogy of Basil the Macedonian (if it 
be not the spurious offspring of pride and flattery) 
exhibits a genuine picture of the revolutions of the 
most illustrious families,” says Gibbon. But Dr, 
Smith, the editor of Gibbon, says in a foot-note : 

“This attempt to connect Basil I. with the royal 
family of Armenia must be entirely rejected, and is only 
an instance of the influence of aristocratic prejudices 
at Constantinople. There can be little doubt that Basil 
was a Sclavonian.”—Gibbon, vol. vi. chap. xlviii, pp. 95-6, 
See Finlay, vol. i, pp. 238-271. 

Referring to Finlay’s ‘ History of the Byzantine 
and Greek Empires,’ we find :— 

“ An amusing instance of the influence of aristocratic 
and Asiatic prejudices at Constantinople will appear in 
the displayed by Basil I., a Sclavonian groom 
from Macedonia, to claim descent from the Armenian 
royal family. The defence of this absurd pretension is 
given by his grandson, Constantine V1., in ‘ Vita Basilii,’ 
p- 133.”—Finlay, bk. i. chap. iv. p. 238. 

Let us look into this descent. 

The Parthian monarchs of the Arsacid house 
styled themselves brothers of the sun and m 
and were worshipped as deities. It was est 


sacrilege to strike a private member of the Arsacid 
family ina brawl. (Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii. 
6, 5 and 6.) 

Gibbon says :— 


“The Arsacides possessed the sceptre of the East near 
four hundred years; a younger branch of the Parthian 
»kings continued to reign in Armenia, and their 
descendants survived the partition and servitude of 
ancient monarchy. Two of them, Artabanus and 
Chlienes, escaped and retired to the court of Leo I. ; his 
bounty seated them in a safe and hospitable exile in the 
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province of Macedonia. Adrianople was their final settle- 
ment. Their splendour was cl d by time and poverty, 
and the father of Basil was reduced tc a small farm, which 
he cultivated with his own hands; yet he scorned to 
diagrace the blood of the Arsacides by a plebeian 
alliance ; his wife, a widow of Adrianople, was pleased 
to count among her ancestors the great Constantine ; 
and their royal infant was connected by some dark 
affinity of lineage or country with the Macedonian Alex- 
ander.” 


On the other hand, Finlay says :— 

“We are told by other authorities that Basil was a 
Sclavonian, and we know that the whole of Thrace and 
Macedonia was at this time cultivated by Sclavonic 
colonists. Armenian historians claim Basil as a country- 
man, but it seems they only echo the genealogy invented 
at Constanfinople to flatter the emperor. Hamsa of 
Ispahan says he was of the Sclavonic race.” 

When Basil's predecessor on the throne, Michael 
the Drunkard, was murdered, we catch the only 
glimpse in Finlay of any of Basil’s relatives :— 

“ Basil soon returned, attended by John of Chaldia, 
a Persian officer named Apelates, a Bulgarian named 
Peter, Constantine Toxaras, his own father Bardas, his 

e em > pelates in 
slain Basiliskign.” 
From these names, Bardas, Marinos, and Ayleon, 
the connexion Basil the Arsacide, if 
any, might perhaps be determin 

Finlay continues: ‘* Basil I., the Macedonian, 
Emperor of the East, was born in a village in 
Macedonia in 813, or according to others in 826,” 
He was first an ostler for the king, then his boon 
companion, and finally chamberlain to Michael in 
861. In the reign of Michael the Russians first 
appear as foes of the empire. In another place 

inlay says :— 

“His father’s family had been carried away captive 
into Bulgaria when Basil was almost an infant, at the 
time Crumm took Adrianople, a.p. 813. During the 
reign of Theophilus some of the Byzantine eaptives 
succeeded in taking up arms and marching off into the 
empire. Basil, who was among the number, after servi 
the governor of Macedonia for a time, resolved to 
his fortune in Constantinople." 

Farther than this I do not care to carry his his- 
tory; but I think that his descent from Armenian, 
Alexandrian, or Arsacidian antecedents is effec- 
tually disproved. This brings us to Mr. Tuttle’s 
pedi in his book, on which I have based 

’s descent in the Basilian line. From Basil 
the line is unbroken :— 

1. Basil, Emperor a.p. 866 (May 26), died 886. 
2. Leo. VII., “the philosopher,’ Emperor 886 ; 
died 912; married Zoe, 908. 

3. Constantine VII, Emperor 959; died 962; 
married Helena. 

4. Romanus IL, “‘ the boy emperor,” 959; died 
963 ; married Theophano. 

5. Anne Porphyrogenita, married St. Radimir 
the Great, Duke of Russia. 

6. Ladislus, Duke of Russia, died 1055, aged 


seventy ; married Enguerherde, daughter of Olaf, 
King of Norway. 

7. Olgatha (Agatha) married Edward the Exile, 
of the sixth generation from Alfred the Great. 

8. St. Margaret, “‘ Lady of England,” died 1093; 
married Malcolm II. (Canmore) of Scotland. 

Now in regard to the son of Basil I. Finlay 

says that Basil’s ecessor, Michael III., “the 
Drunkard,” fell in love with Eudocia, the hter 
of Inger, of the great family of the i 3 
that his mother Theodora 
“ succeeded in compelling Michael, who was then in his 
sixteenth year, to marry another lady named Eudocia, 
the daughter of Dekapolitas. The young debauchee, 
however, made Eudocia Ingerina his mistress, and to- 
wards the end of his reign bestowed her in i 
on Basil the Macedonian, as a mark of his favour. She 
became the mother of Leo V1, ‘ the wise.’ ” 
Basil was ordered to divorce his own wife to marry 
her. The Empress Eudocia Ingerina conducted 
herself on the throne “in a manner more pardon- 
able in the mistress of Michael the Drunkard 
than in the wife of Basil ”:— 

“ Leo, the eldest child of Eudocia, was generally be- 
lieved to be the son of Michael the Drunkard; th 
Basil had conferred on him the imperial crown in 
infancy (A.D. 870), he seems never to have regarded him 
with feelings of affection, It would seem that he enter- 
tained the common opinion concerning the paren of 
Leo...... There seems to be a doubt whether Eudocia 
Ingerina’s first son after her marriage with Basil was 
named Constantine. This child, whether the one or the 
ry was generally supposed to be the child of Michael 


Now if Leo the Wise was not the son of Basil, 
we have no use for Basil or his alleged Arsacidian 
ancestry ; if he was the son of Michael the Drunk- 
ard and Eudocia Ingerina, then he runs back 
through the drunkard’s father and mother, Theo- 
philus and Theodora, to Michael II., the Stam- 
merer, father of Theophilus, who rose from the 
rank of a common soldier, and married Euphrosyne, 
daughter of Constantine VI., and can only con- 
tinue his royal lineage backward through her. 
I will not discuss the point bere, though tempt- 
ing, but proceed to dissect the Basilian line. 

“ Though Basil founded the longest dynasty that ruled 
the Byzantine  «~ the race proceeded from a corrupt 
source...... Leo VI. lived in open adultery on the throne, 
sane Zoe, the fourth wife of Leo VI., gave birth to the 
future emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the 
purple chamber of the imperial palace before the mar- 
riage ceremony had been performed...... Three days after 
the baptism of Constantine, the Emperor Leo celebrated 
his marriage with Zoe and conferred on ber the imperial 


title.” 
Zoe Carbopsina, the young emperor's mother, 
was excluded from the regency on the death of 


Leo VI. Constantine VII. was only seven years old 
when he became sole emperor. He was son-in-law 
of Romanus L, his wife Helena. 

Of Constantine VII. :— 

“ His kind disposition induced him to allow his son, 
Romanus II., t© marry Theophano, a girl of singular 
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deauty and of most mony | 
and Theophano were suspected of poisoning the cmnemen 
Agatha, the youngest daughter of Constantine VIL., 

was her father’s constant on the in bis study and 

acted as his favourite secretary. [Here we have the one 

from whom Agatha of Hungary got her name. }......John 

Zimiskes, in order to connect himself with the Basilian 
. married Theophano, one of the daughters of 

tine Porphyrogenitus ” (sister of Romanus IT.). 

“ Another more important union is passed unnoticed 
by the Byzantine writers, — finding that he 
could ill spare troops to defend the Byzantine posts in 
Italy against the attacks of the Western emperor, released 
— of Beneventum, after he had remained three 

a prisoner at Constantinople, and by this means 

amicable communication with Otho the Great. 
A treaty of was concluded between Otho and 
Theophano, the sister of the emperors Basil and Con- 
stantine [sister also of Anne of Russia, and niece of 
Zimiskes}. The nuptials were celebrated at Rome, 
April 14, 972; and the talents and beauty of the 
Byzantine princess enabled her to act a prominent part 
in the history of her time.”—See Muratori, ‘ Avnali 
& Italia,’ p. 435, 

Finlay continues 

“The great object of ambition of all the princes of 
the East, from the time of Heraclius to that of the last 
Comenos at Trebizond, was to form matrimonial alliances 
with the imperial family, Vladimir obtained the band 
of Anne, the sister of the emperors Basil II. and Con- 
stantine VIII., and was baptized and married in the 
church of the Panaghia at Cherson. The Church 
raised Viadimir to the rank of a saint ; the Russians 
conferred on him the title of Great.” 


Gibbon says Basil II. enjoyed the title of Au- 
on sixty-six years, and the reign of the two 
ers is the longest and the most obscure in 
Byzantine history :— 
“The reign of Basil II. is the culmination of Byzan- 
tine grea John Zimiskes, their greatest general, 
shared the throne with them. He was 


supposed, by Romanos, a grandson of R 
reached his apital i ina dying state, June 10, 996 "the 
Russian war was the great event of the reign of John 
Zimiskes......The Byzantine Emperor John was unques- 
tionably the ablest general of his time.” 

“The family of Leo the Isaurian was said to be of 
Armenian descent. Nicephorus I. was descended from 
an Arabian family; Leo V. was an Armenian; Michael 
IL, the founder of the Amorian dynasty, was of a 
Phrygian stock. So that for a century and a half the 
Empress Irene appears to be the only sovereign of pure 
Greek blood who occupied the imperial throne. 

This, in brief, is a history of Agatha’s antecedents 
in the East. I trust I have not been too circum- 
stantial. 

Before leaving the Byzantine ancestry, I should 
like to hear from Prince Rhodocanakis in regard 
to these lines of descent, to have the opinion 
of an expert on Byzantine lineages and heraldry. 
I notice, for instance, in his ‘ Armorial Tosignia 
of Illustrious Byzantine Families’ (‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 
S. ii. 525), that the prince gives the coat of arms 
of the Martinakis family ; in this article we find 
that Eudocia Ingerina was of the great family of 
the Martinakis, and I should be glad to have her 


lineage, as I might thereby greatly lengthen out 


Agatha’s pedigree. Perhaps Mr. Horcuiysox 
(N. & Q.,’ 4® S. ii. 618) can also assist in 
straightening out the tangled web I weave. 


W. Farranp Fetcu. 
Hartford, Conn., U.S. 


TRENCH FAMILY IN FRANCE. 

Playfair’s ‘Family Antiquity’ (vol. iv. p. 496) 
says 
“ The noble and ancient family of Trench is of French 
extraction, and takes its name , the seigneurie of La 
Tranche in Poitou. There were many families of this 
name formerly in different } ewe of France, which, as well 
from the circumstance of their bearing in their arms 
* Or, as a crest the armed hand épée tranchante,’ as from 
the addition to their names, were Fg wen branches of 
the family now spoken of; as La Tranche, Lyon, in 
Brittany, La Tranche Montagne, i in Normandy, and La 
Tranche de la Roche, in Gascony, which last were settled 
at an early period in England.” 

Frederic de la Tranche came to England in 
1574-5, and settled in Northumberland, his son 
James being the first to visit Ireland. Says Play- 

fair : — 

“ There is a tradition in he Sally Aint this Frederic 
gained much credit at the siege of La Rochelle, when 
that city was beseiged by the Catholics in 1573, and in 
testimony of his services his arms were cut in stone, and 
placed by order of the Mayor and Council over the prin- 
cipal gate of the city.” 

In 1844 the Rev. Francis Trench, Rector of 
Islip, elder brother of the late Archbishop of Dublin, 

visited La elle and the village of Ta Tranche 
in La Vendée, which latter he thus ieee — 

“ The village of La Tranche is on the sea coast in the de- 
pau of La Vendée, lying about three miles from the 

igh road between the towns of Sables d'Olonne and Lugon. 
The best way of reaching it is to strike off from the 
village of Talmont. It is of the most singular character, 
being built on a ridge or spit of loose sand, rising between 
the sea on one side and an immense extent of marsh land 
on the other, It is chiefly occupied by fishermen. I was 
unable to find any monuments in the Church, or other 
habitants.” 

Mr. Trench, however, found in the public 
library at La Rochelle a large folio work, by M. 
Caumartin, 1673, entitled ‘ Recherches de la Cham- 
pagne,’ in which is some account of a family of La 
Tranchée, which may ibly be connected with 
Frederic’s ancestors, though I cannot think it te 
be quite the same "branch of the family as that 
from which he himself sprang, the arms being 
somewhat different. However, since Mr. Trench’s 
extracts may perhaps give a clue for the guidance 
of future genealogists, I give the gist of them here, 
having slightly abbreviated his words. 

In the alphabetical list the family is designated 
“La Tranchée, Origi ne de Picardie,” the head of 
the family in 1667 apparently “ Christophe 
de la Tranchée, Seigneur de Savigny,” &., and 
his son «Jean de Is Tranchée, demeurans 

Savigny, Electeur de Rethel.” The arms are thus 
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described : “ D’azur, un chevron d’argent, accom- 
é de trois fleurs de lys d’or, deux en chef et 
‘autre en pointe”; the arms now borne by the 
Irish Trenches being: Arg., a lion passant gu. 
between three fleurs de lys az., on a chief of the 
last a sun in splendour or”; a considerable varia- 
tion from those of Christophe and Jean. 

The pedigree of the family found by Mr. Trench 
is thus given in his notes from the folio alluded to: 

“ Genealogie de la famille de la Tranchée en Cham- 

, originaire de Picardie, Produites pardevant nous 
th de Caumartin, Indendant de Champagne, Juin, 1667. 

“1, Jean dela Tranchée, Ecuyer, premier du nom, a 
epousé Demoiselle ——, dont il a eu 

“2. Jean de la Tranchée, Ecuyer, 2* du nom, 1493, a 
epousé Damoiselle Jacqueline Blodifiére, dont il a eu Chris- 

he et autres enfants. 

«3. Christophe de la Tranchée, Ecuyer, premier du 
nom, a epousée Damoiselle Jeanne d’Apremont, de I'il- 
lustre famille d’ Apremont, dont il a eu Christophe...... 
“4, Christophe de la Tranchée, Ecuyer, 2* du nom, @ 

Damoiselle Suzanne de Savigny, dont il a eu 


“5. Jean de la Tranchée, , 8° du nom, 
epousé Damoiselle Marguerite du Videt, dont ila eu......” 

Note to the above :— 

“ Vingt deux piéces en papier de differens dates depuis 
le 5 Fev, 1537 jusqu’au 17 Sept. 1650, leequelles assertent 
que Nicholas et Jean de la Tranchée, 1* du nom, bisayeul 
et trisayeul des dits produisans, etoient fréres et gentils- 
hommes aussi bien que leur posterité Jean de la 
Tranchée eu en Ja possession de la qualité de gentils- 


It will be seen that the name is here invariably 
spelt de la Tranchée, not de la Tranche, as Play- 
fair and others give it. It would be difficult to 
get rid altogether of the accent in anglicizing the 
name, and it is hard to believe that Mr. Trench 
really discovered an authentic branch of his own 
family. One should add that some genealogists 
call the original Frederic of La Rochelle a ** noble- 
man.” OC. Moor. 

Barton-on-Humber, 


Errrarus on Honrses.—The very interesting 
notes on ‘Epitaphs to Dogs,’ which have been 
given in ‘N. & Q.,’ might be very properly sup- 
—- by a few selections from epitaphs to 

In Northumberland we have two examples 
of such tributes of affection to man’s favourite 
animal, the horse. The learned vicar of Bedling- 
ton, the Rev. Henry Cotes, author of ‘Sketches of 
Truth,’ ‘ Metres addressed to the Lovers of Truth, 
Nature, and Sentiment,’ &., buried his favourite 
horse Wheatley close to the churchyard in 1801, 
and on a tombstone can be read the following :— 

Steady the path ordained by nature's God, 
And free from human vices, Wheatley trod ; 
Yet hop’d no future life—his all he liv’d— 
The turf he graz’d his parting breath received, 
And now protects his bones ; disturb him not ; 
But let one faithful horse respected rot. 


The vicar in selecting the grave of his favourite 


horse got as near the churchyard as he possibly 
could, which gave grave offence to some of his 
parishioners, who petitioned the bishop on the sub- 
ject, and said the horse had been buried in con- 
secrated ground. The bishop wrote to the vicar 
for an explanation, when Mr. Cotes returned the 
brief epistle :— 

I to acknow the receipt of Lordship’s 
consecrated ground. Does your Lordship believe it? 

Your Lordship’s most obt. Sert., 
Henry Corzs, 

The old vicar knew the boundaries of the church- 
yard better than his parishioners, and had made 
his horse’s grave a few inches outside of the con- 
secrated ground 


ground. 

The history of the second epitaph will be best 
iven in the touching language of the author— Mrs. 
osephine E. Butler, in the memoir of her father, 

John Grey, of Dilston, the ancient seat of the un- 
fortunate Earl of Derwentwater :— 

“ Many are the names and traditions which live in our 
family still, of horses which were in their turn favourites 
—friends one might almost say—of the family. This 
said Apple Grey, a beautiful snow-white pony, lived toa 
a age, and surely no pony’s life was ever so happy. 

me of my sisters wrote of her death: ‘ Poor old Apple 
was shot to-day by the side of her grave in the wood. 
They say she died in a moment. Papa could not give the 
order for execution, but the men took it on themselves, 
as she could scarcely eat, or rise without help. It was 
the kindest thing todo. Think of the gallops and tumbles 
of our young days, and all her wisdom, and all her 
charms! Emily and I have got a large stone slab on 
which Surtees, the Mason, has carved 

In Memoriam 


Apple. 
And I shall beg a young weeping-ash from Beaufront to 
plant on her grave. 

Her right ear, this is filled with dust, 

Hears little of the false or just 
now, and if she is gone to the bappy hun grounds, all 
the better for her, dear old pet.” sae 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Tae Rev. Henry Sressinc, D.D., F.R.S. 
(1799-1883), AurHor.—Henry Stebbing, son of 
Mr. John Stebbing (0b. Dec. 11, 1826), by his wife, 
Mary Stebbing, née Read, who died May 24, 1843, 
was born at Great Yarmouth, co. Norfolk, Aug. 26, 
1799, and privately baptized on Sept. 20 following 
. reg.). He was admitted sizar of St. John’s 

liege, Cambridge, July 4, 1818, and graduated 
B.A. in 1823, proceeding M.A. in 1827, and D.D, 
in 1839. Ordained deacon in 1822 and priest the 
following year by the Bishop of Norwich, he became 
in January or February, 1826, second master of the 
Free Grammar School in that city. Mr. Stebbing 
was instituted to the vicarage of Hitchenden or 
Hughenden, Bucks, Nov. 21, 1835, and in the 
following year was licensed by the Bishop of 
London as minister of St. James’s Chapel and 


burial-ground, Hampstead Road, in the parish of 


Joun Rosinson. 
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St. Pancras. It may be noted that the remains of 
his parents were interred in the said burial-ground 
belonging to the parish of St. James, Westminster. 
Dr. Stebbing, who was elected F.R.S. on April 3, 
1845, served the office of Chaplain to University 
College Hospital, London, from 1835 to 1879, and 
in 1857 was instituted to the rectory of St. Mary 
Somerset with St. Mary Mounthaw, in the City of 
London, with which, under an Order in Council of 
Nov. 13, 1866, were united St. Nicholas Cole 
Abbey and St. Nicholas Olave, and by a further 
Order, dated June 26, 1879, and gazetted July 8 
following, St. Benet’s and St. Peter's, Paul’s 
Wharf. He died at St. James’s Parsonage, afore- 
said, on Sept. 22, 1883, and was buried in Kensal 
Green Cemetery. His wife, Mrs. Mary Stebbing, 
who was born at Norwich, Feb. 22, 1805, and died 
Feb. 3, 1882, lies interred in the same place. 

The list of Dr. Stebbing’s works fills many pages 
in the British Museum Catalogue of Printed 
Books. It is to be hoped that a record of his life 
and labours will eventually appear in the columns 
of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

Dantet Hipwstt. 

“ Goopres ”=SwsrTmeats.—In Franche Comté 
they eat a dish made with ground maize or Indian 
corn, called gaudes :— 

Dans la Franche Comté, quand un enfant morveux 

Comme un prédicateur, tempéte, brame et crie, 

Sa mére le dorlote et lui dit, “Je t’en prie 
Dis-moi ce que tu veux. 

Veux-tu mon collier vert avec ses emeraudes ? 

Veux-tu le noir coucou qui chante au fond des bois?” 

“Non,” dit le jeune enfant, dit l'enfant Franc 

“Je veux manger des gaudes.” 

“Le noir coucou ” is curious, and seems to refer 

to the bird’s retiring habits, and not to its colour. 


Hess, 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


Tax Spurious Part or ‘ Taz 
Procress.’—By the kindness of a friend I have 
been shown a copy of this scarce work, a few 
remarks on which might interest readers of 
*N.& Q’ The title-page reads :— 

“The | Second Part | of the | Pilgrim’s iy 
from | this present World of | Wickeness — and Mise: | q 
to An| Eternity of Holiness and Felicity; | Exactly 
Described under the Similitude | of a Dream, Relating 
the Manner | and Occasion of his setting out from, | and 
difficult and dangerous Journey | through the World ; and 
safe Arrival | at last to Eternal Happiness, | They were 
Strangers and Pilgrims on Earth, | but they desire a 
better country, that is|an Heavenly. Heb. 11. 13, 16, 

| Let us lay aside every Weight, and the Sin, | that doth 

80 easily beset us; and run with | pati the Race that 
is set before us, Heb, 12. 7. | , Printed by T, H. 
over against the Poultry, 1682.” 


There is a dedication “To Him that is Higher 
than the Highest,” signed “J. S.,” and a poetical 
address ‘To the Ingenious Author of this Second 
Part of the Pilgrim’s Progress,” initialled “R. B.,”’ 


followed by “The Authors Apology for this 
Book,” also subscribed ‘‘J.8.” The book con- 
sists of 176 

Apart from the title- the first 
sufficient to prove that 
production of the book :— 

“The Spring being far advanced, the Meadows bei 
Covered with a Curious Carpet of delightful Green, 
the Earth Cloathed in Rich and Glorious Attire, to Re- 
joyce and Triumph for the Return of her Shining Bride- 

m : The Healthful Air rendered more Pleasing and 

lightful by the gentle Winds then breathed from the 
South, imp: ated with the Exhilerating Fragrancy of 
the Variety of Flowers and odoriferous Plants over which 
they had passed ; and every Blooming Busb, and Flourish- 
ing Grove plentifully stored with Winged Inhabitants, 
who with a delightful Harmony sweetly Sing forth their 
Makers Praise and Warble out their joyful Welcomes to 
the Gaudy Spring. I one Day took a Walk,”’ &c. 


Joun Moir, F.S.A. Scot. 


paragraph 
yan had no hand in the 


Galston, 


Sisyi.—It is curious to find several ladies ‘‘ in 
good society” named Sybil. One would think 
that at least the parson christening would think 
vent the i sand y. 

Hersert STURMER. 

Pace-RHYMEs heard in neighbourhood of Mex- 
borough, near Rotherham, Yor 

1. Concerning the bells :-— 

Doncaster Roll-abouts, 

Melton Eggsbells, 

Mexborough Cracked Panchion, 

And Darfield Merry Bells. 
It may be noted that up to a year or two back 
the tenor bell of Mexborough Church was cracked. 

2. Of the people living at Mexborough :— 

The happiest people under the sun 

Dwell betwixt the Dearne and the Dun, 
The river Dun or Don enclosing Mexborough on 
one side, the river Dearne on the other. wa 


“ Post-crapuaTE.”—In the Journal of Educa- 
tion I find the following in a note from Oam- 
bridge (p. 176) :— 

“The air rings at present with ‘post-graduate study,’ 
The words first came upon us three or four weeks ago, in 
a fly-sheet issued by Dr. Lawrence, who has recently 
returned from the University of Chicago.” 

I am under the impression that the word occurs 
in a letter from an American professor which 
appeared in the Journal of Education some four 
or five months back, where it is used in the 
“ post-graduate lectures,” I think. The writer is 
giving his reasons why, on a visit to Oxford, he 
had been unable to avail himself of the regular 
lectures, as it would have been necessary to pass 
an examination (“ Smalls,” to wit) that no decent 
American university would think of insulting its 
undergraduates with. I am sorry that I cannot 
quote the exact words of this very “tall” letter. I 
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advise some of your Oxford readers to look it up. 
By the way, is not the ‘‘ post” in the above com- 
pound superfluous ? J. P. Owen. 


Taste.—In the ‘N. E. D.’ this word 
is given with the correct and well-known meaning 
attached. But in a work professing to treat every 
word historically one would have expected to see 
a mention of an absurd and erroneous idea about 
the meaning of ‘‘ credence tables ” which prevailed 
in days anterior to the Privy Council decision 
(1857) which gave “legality” to their use. A 
good example of this mistake in ecclesiastical ety- 

~ | be seen in the Illustrated London 
News, April 19, 1856, p. 405 :— 

“In the centre over the altar-table is painted the 
Vesica, with the sacred mo I, H. 8..,...0n each 
side of these are the Credence Tables, on a gold ground.” 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Mempersor Partiament.—Christopher Monck, 
afterwards second Duke of Albemarle, was M.P. for 
— from January, 1666/7, until his accession 

e 

George Monck was M.P. for Devon in the 
“Barebones” Parliament of 1653, and was re- 
tarned to the Convention of 1660 by both the 
University of Cambridge and co. Devon. He sat 
for Devon during the few weeks prior to his 
elevation to the peerage. 

Sir William Monson, admiral (died 1642/3), was 
a Malmesbury in 1601 and Reigate i 

Henry Montagu, afterwards first Earl of Man- 
chester, did not enter Parliament in 1601 as member 
for Higham Ferrers. He had represented the same 
constituency in the two previous Parliaments of 
1593 and 1597-98. 

Ralph Montagu, afterwards first Duke of Mon- 
tag, in addition to his return for Northampton in 
1678, was M.P. for Huntingdonshire in 1679, and 
again for Northampton ia 1679-81 and 1681. 

The foregoing small items may be added to the 
several articles in vol. xxxviii. of the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ W. D. Pivx. 


Watrnam Hoty Cross ann Cross. 
—Please allow me to correct an error and con- 
fusion in the Morning Post's account of Whit- 
monday Bank Holiday. It states, ‘‘ The ancient 
oe of Our Lady of Waltham Holy Cross, with 
its Eleanor Cross, was visited by a large batch of 
American tourists.” Now there is no ancient 

at Waltham Holy Cross, except the Lady 
Chapel at the Abbey Church, a nice specimen of 
early English with a fine crypt. This church was 
consecrated in 1060. A church was placed there 
about sixty years before by Tovi, standard bearer 
to King Canute ; but there is no Eleanor Cross at 
Waltham Holy Cross. That is in another town 


and in another county. Waltham Holy Oross is 
in Essex. Waltham Cross is above a mile off ; it 
is a hamlet or division of the parish of Cheshunt, 
in Hertfordshire, and it is here that the Eleanor 
Cross may be seen. Waltham, on the river Lee, 
in Essex, was named Waltham Holy Cross by 
Tovi, nearly three hundred years before Queen 
Eleanor died. W. 


“‘Nors May.” (See S. v. 319.)—With 
reference to your review of Mrs. Gomme’s book, I 
notice that she has conceived “Nuts in May” to 
to suggest marriage by capture. Is this necessary 
I have heard the game sung with the following 


opening :— 
Here we come gathering nuts away; 

and not only the first line of the song, but also 
the first line of each verse, ends with the word 
“away.” Is it not likely that “‘ nuts in May” 
has been altered from “ nuts away,” more especi 
as nuts in May would be nuts very much out of 
their season ? Mrs. Gomme’s conception of marriage 
by capture is ingenious, but — im — and 
ano . Barsow. 

Welford. 


A Livx wirn rae Past.—lIt is not unfit that 
some record should be preserved in ‘N. & Q.’ of 
the death on April 11 of Mr, Charles Wright, 
Keeper of the Sessions House, Clerkenwell. % 


in | Wright, who was in his ninety-first year, was 


traditionally, but inaccurately, said to have been 
born in the Sessions House, where he died. What 
is actual fact is that he was familiar with it from a 
very early age, and entered the office of the Olerk 
of the Peace in 1820, thus affording what is pro- 
bably a unique case of a service of close upon three- 
quarters of a —_— the same employers 
(the County of Middlesex) and on the same pre- 
mises, 

What gives additional interest to the case is 
that Mr. Wright remembered the old hall-porter, 
John Martin, who retained his post until his 
death (also at a very advanced age) about the year 
1818, after having filled the same office for some 
years at Hicks’s Hall, and having been removed 
thence to the new Sessions House at its opening in 
1782. 

Mr. Wright’s death breaks the last living link 
with that interesting, but to most le m 
locality, Hicks’s Hall. w. 


“ Arx Rvocuim.”—In quite modern guides one 
still finds quoted in full earnest “the opinion of 
the very accomplished and learned Rev. Cornelius 
Willes, vicar of St. Peter’s [Thanet] and pre- 
bendary of Wells,” that the sham tower and castle 
erected last century by Lord Holland, near Kings- 


gate, in Kent, and immortalized by the poet Gray, 
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were ‘built in the time of King Vortigern about 
the year 448 to commemorate the battle of Hack- 
endown.” Of. ‘The Kentish Traveller's Com- 
nion ’ (fourth ed., 1794) and, ¢.g., the ‘ Ancient 
Flistory of the Isle of Thanet’ in the current issue 
of Kelly’s ‘ Directory.’ The ruins must have been 
brand new when the accomplished and learned 
gentleman formed his opinion about x 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
anewers may be addressed to them direct. 


Dewe-noitss.—I should be glad of some facts 
as to the origin of the name dene-holes, applied to 
the shafts sunk down to the chalk with an exca- 
vation out of the chalk itself at the bottom, found 


in the south-east of England. The name is now ||, 


applied by archzologists, in a kind of generic way, 
to all excavations of this kind, whether in Essex, 
Kent, Belgium, or Afghanistan ; but it appears to 
have been originally—that is twenty or twenty-five 
years ago—merely the local name of these holes in 
some one locality in England, where scientific 
attention was first given to them. Where were 
the original dene-holes? Were they those at 
Hangman’s Wood, near Grays, in Essex, or 
those near Dartford, Crayford, Bexley, or Old 
Charlton, in Kent ; or were they in some other 
place? And is anything locally known or believed 
as to the reason of the name? Do they occur in 
a dene, or depression of the ground, for instance, or 
in any place called Dene? Were they originally 
called Dane-holes? If 80, who is responsible for 
changing the word to dene ? 

J. A. H. Mornay. 

Oxford. 


TREASURER OF SequesTRaTions.—Is there any- 
where to be seen as warrant or order of the Privy 
Council appointing Richard Hill, merchant, of 
Lime Street, London, to be Treasurer of the Com- 
mittee of Sequestrations in 1642? I have un- 
successfully searched the Calendars of State Papers 
and the MSS. in the British Museum for such a 
document, although there are many references to 
him in the calendars of a subsequent date. He is 
said to have resigned the office in 1649, and in 
1652 was appointed one of the Commissioners for 
the disposing of Prize Goods taken in the Datch 
War. order for this appointment is in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 5500), but I suppose 
the earlier order must be in the P.R.O., as I have 
not been able to find it elsewhere. H. 


Tae Meanine or “ Bexay.”—A courteous 
correspondent (J. T. F., Durham) has pointed out 
to me that in a query on p. 348 of this volume 


ask for information about Atropa belladonna (L.) 
at a date before Linnwus was born! I wrote 
knowingly, as the plant in question was in ex- 
istence, under now obsolete names, hundreds of 
years before the great botanist. As it may prove 
a ‘‘ whetstone for wits” philological, I split my 
query, and ask, What is the derivation of Bekan in 
the words ‘‘ Bekangs-gill” and Herba Bekan”? 
It is mentioned in Furness Abbey section of 
Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon’ and West's ‘ Furness.’ 

Lister Perry. 

Ulverston, Lancs, 


Siz Lorrus.—Is there a genuine 
trait of Sir Dudley known to exist? Sir Dadley 
was eldest son of Archbishop Adam Loftus, and 
was born 1561, knighted 1593, died 1611. His 
great-grandson, Adam, was created Viscount Lis- 
burne, and was killed at the siege of Limerick, in 
command of a regiment for King William IIf. His 
only daughter and heiress, Lucia, married Thomas, 
rd Wharton, afterwards Marquess of Wharton, 
and conveyed the and other estates 
to the Wharton family ; and Rathfarnham Castle 
was sold by Philip, the celebrated Duke of Whar- 
ton, to the Right Hon. William Conolly, M.P., 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons. There 
are portraits extant of the Marquess and Mar- 
chioness of Wharton, of which I have photographs. 
H. Lorrcs 
Guernsey. 


*Postutates Data.’—Can any of your 
correspondents give me information as to a 
periodical with this title? It ran to forty-five 
numbers, but was not published regularly. No. 1 
appeared on June 12, 1852, and No. 45 on Jan. 31, 
1854. It was printed by John Smith, 49, Long 
Acre, and published by Joseph Smith, Catherine 
Street, Strand. De V. Paren-Parne. 


Lerrer or Sin Watter Scorr’s.—A letter of 
Scott to my grandfather, dated Jan. 17, 1827, and 
thanking him for a present of game, has the follow- 
ing passage : “The pheasants arrived in excellent 
order, and shew, like Shakespeare’s German, ‘ the 
mettle of their pasture.’” I can make nothing but 
“German” out of the word I have italicized ; but 
the writing is unusually illegible, even for Scott, 
and I have no doubt I am wrong. Can any of 
your readers supply the needful correction and the 
reference to Shakespeare ? Oswatp, 0.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 
(‘* Yeomen,” ‘ Hen. V.,’ IIT. i. 25.) 


‘Tax History or tHe Popsgs,’ by Archibald 
Bower, Esq.—In 1748 the first volume of this work 
was published. In February, 1756, when the third 
volume was near publication, the author was accused 
of having left the Romish Church, and introduced 
his work from motives of pique, because that Church 


I} would not make him a bishop. Proof of this in 
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the shape of six letters was ptly forthcoming, 
but these were asserted by Bower to be forgeries. 
Their chronological sequence certainly was doubt- 
ful. He defended himself with dignity and 

usibility, but the weight of evidence seems to 

ve been against him. The evidence pro and con 
1756. e yal Dictionary Cyclopedia,’ 
edited Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., under 
the h “ Bower, Archibald,” several interest- 
ing items may be gleaned. He evidently considers 
the charges fully proved, for he says :— 

“In 1744 he sought and obtained readmission into the 
order he had ebentened (i.¢., the Jesuits), A publication 
of his correspondence with the Jesuits greatly disgraced 
him in the eyes of the public, and Garrick threatened to 
exhibit his profligacy on the stage. He died in 1766, and, 
as his widow declared, in the Protestant faith.” 

Now can any of the numerous readers of 
*N. & Q’ inform me (1) whether the charges 
against him were really proved ; (2) whether he 
acknowledged their correctness; (3) whether 
it is correct that he “ obtained mission ” 
as stated above ; (4) what value, as an authentic 
history, may be placed upon his magnum f 
Personally, I must confess that were he clearly 
proved to be the thorough-paced liar his accusers 
would make out I should look with a very great 

G. 


[The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ says that his assertions must 
be received with much caution. } 


Hixcock.—Will some correspondent kindly in- 
form me if there was a family of the name of 
Hilecck connected with the county of Worcester 
during 1795? 


*Tae or work with 
this title was published by Triibner & Co. in 1887. 
Who was the author? 

T. N. Brusuriztp, M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


“ Unoie.”—In a will of 1723 testator speaks of 
five uncles. I have the baptismal registrations of 
these five brothers, who are, I believe, cousins 
(not brothers) of testator’s father. Would the 
word uncle at the date mentioned be used to 
represent the above relationship, in the same way 
that cousin occasionally means nephew? 

F, Hastewoop. 


“Frotsam Jetsam.”—Is it known when 
or by whom these words were first used? I find 
Thomas de Quincey, in his paper on Keats, writes 
“flotsom” and “jetsom,” bestowing upon each 
word the questionable honour of inverted and 
double commas, though he must have known that 
Dr. Johnson had given places in his ‘ Dictionary’ to 
Jloteon and jetson or jetsam. Dr. Johnson, more- 
over, gives the former word as derived from flote, 


Ws. Jackson Pigorr. 


and the latter from the ey += Are these 
derivations correct ? omas AULD. 
Belfast. 
[Skeat says that the derivation is French and Scandi- 
cen 


A Persian Ampassapor.—I have a portrait of 
Saith Satoore (Sadek Beg), drawn on stone from the 
life by Richard Lane, printed by Hullmandell, and 
published by Dickinson, New Bond Street. [ 
perfectly remember this distinguished Persian 
diplomatist, who was a good linguist and could 
read and write English correctly, visiting at my 
father’s house in 1823. I believe he came 
to England again some years later as ambassador, 
being then known as Said Khan. Any particulars 
respecting him would be acceptable. ams 


Bas-reviers.—In ‘ La Piété du Moyen Age,’ by 
Martonne, p. 137, is the following :— 

“ Plusiers bas-reliefs offrent une scéne dont le sujet, 
pour étre plus clair, n'est pas plus édifiant. Satan presse 
entre ses griffes la main d'un homme que fléchit le genou 
devant lui. C’est un malheureux qui se donne au diable 
et se déclare son vassal, par une cérémonie empruntée 
aux usages féodaux. Ces bas-reliefs sont communes dans 
les églises du XIV° siécle,” 

Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ refer me 
to a work where I can find representations of such 
bas-reliefs as are described in the above quotation? 

Q. 

Torquay. 


Monuments in THE Crimea.—Was 
not a society formed for the erection or protection 
of English monuments in the Crimea? If still in 
existence, who is the secretary ? 

H. F. Farmer. 

Yeovrt.— What is the origin of the name of the 
town of in it 
form a the possession 0 , Count 
Eau, , who held several manors in 
this county from William the Conqueror ; and was 
it called after him? See Saha, ae 


Dr. Everep.—Who was he? He was buried 
at Fulham, 1640. Cuas. Jas. Finer. 


Aw Eacte Srows.—The following advertise- 
ment appears in the London Gazette, April 1-5, 
1686 :— 

“An ne stone tied up in a piece of black ribon with 
two long black strings at the end of it, lost the 29th inst, 


between Lincolns Inn fields and the New Exchange. 
Whoever brings it to Mrs. Bilis in the New Exchange in 
the Strand shall have a Guinea reward.” 

What is an eagle stone? Bailey's ‘ Dictionary’ 
describes it as “a stone found in an eagle’s nest.” 
Webster's ‘ Dictionary’ calls it “a nodule of argil- 
laceous iron ore, containing a loose mass or kernel 
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which rattles within.” Was any particular virtue 
supposed to exist in these stones asa charm? A 
guinea seems a large reward to be offered for its 
at that period. Tuomas Biap. 


Brron’s ON HIS is 
an epita some cynic on his dog, in 
which, » speaking, at the grave of his dog, 
about friends, he says, ‘‘ I never knew but one, and 
here he lies.” This tribute to canine faithfulness is 
attributed to Byron. I do not, however, discover 
it either in Irving’s ‘ Newstead Abbey,’ nor in my 
edition of the poet’s works. Was it written by 
Byron ; and where can it be found ? 


James Borer. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 
It appears in ‘Occasional Pieces,’ 1807-1824, as ‘ In- 
on the Monument of a Newfoundland Dog,’ 
and is, we fancy, in most editions of Byron. | 


Joun Picorr.—In Pue’s Occurrences and Dublin 
Gazette of May 2, 1761, appears the following :— 
“Died in Dame Street John Pigott, Esq., one of 
the representatives in Parliament for the Borough 


of er” (King’s Co.). Can any correspondent 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ say who this gentleman was ? 
Picorr. 


Oxiver Gotpsmita.—In a bookseller’s cata- 
logue, just received, the ‘Companion to the Play- 
house,’ 1764, is put under ‘‘ Goldsmith (Oliver),” 
with the note,— 

“ This edition is very rare. The work was su ni 
greatly enlarged and continued from 1764 to 1782 by 
D. E. Baker, who published it as his own production, not 
mentioning Goldsmith, and omitting the dedication 
Garrick.” 

Where can the first 
Goldsmith be found ? 


Jewninos.—Can any one kindly give me the 
ancestry, or even the parentage, of John Jennings, 
Mayor of Reading, who died in 1642? Any in- 
formation as to his family would greatly oblige 
one of his descendants. E. Jewnines, 

Beaumont, Canterbury Grove, West Norwood, 8.E. 


An “ Eco Service.”—The following appears 
in the Church Times for April 20:— 

“What was called by the children an ‘egg service’ 
was held in St. James's Church, Hambridge, on Low 
Sunday afternoon, The children of the Sunday school, 
on assembling at the west door of the church, were met 

the choir and the cross-bearer, and whilst singing the 
*Hymn 302’ went in pr ion to the ch 1 ste 
where the priest and two choristers received the 
children’s offerings in baskets decorated with flowers. 
Nearly 200 eggs were given and forwarded to the London 
Hospital the next day, 


How long has this been the custom at Ham- 
idge, Somerset ; and does it exist elsewhere? I 
cannot trace any notice of it in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 


ascription of this work to 
A. WHEELER. 


tly | meretricebatur).” 


Niece or Witson Oroxer. — About 
1820 Mr. Croker left Munster House, Fulham, to 
his niece and adopted daughter, who became the 
wife of Sir John Barrow. What was this lady’s 
name ; and what was the descent of the property ? 
I do not think she lived at Munster House. 

Cuas, Jas. Fire. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, 


Tae Barrie-Axe Guarps.—Is there any Arm 
List in existence giving a list of officers who he 
commissions in the Battle-Axe Guards, which were 
attached to the English and Irish courts about the 
year 1757, or any work giving a description of the 


uniform worn by this ? 
Wx. Jackson Picort. 
Dundrum, co, Down. 


Famity or Lutep or Lewrep.—I should be 


Beglics. 
JOAN I. OF NAPLES. 
(8™ S. v. 261, 301, 369.) 

L. L. K. is so keenly intent, I fear, on demolish- 
ing my volume that he scarcely allows himself 
sufficient time to = 
of his altogether peculiar carelessness, he s 
Sancia Di Cabannis as “ De Cannabis, who, accord- 
ing to Gravina, committed adultery openly (pub- 
In this brief sentence are 
no fewer than three errors. I shall confine my 


to | observation, however, to stating that Gravina is 


careful not to bring this grave charge himself, but 
to introduce an ut fertur, which term in his 
writing is nearly as frequent as “ probably” in 
that of L. L. K. He has triumphantly laid strees 
upon my ignorance, which, indeed, I felt to be 
profound long before he endeavoured to make me 
feel it still profounder. He has given the usual 
bat, I think, undue importance to the account of 
the murder of Andrew given by Domenico Di 
Gravina in a chronicle which, nevertheless, has 
several merits, especially that of having been 
written by a contemporary, although one avowedly 
hostile not only to the Angevine princes of Naples, 
but, in fact, in the pay of their conquering kins- 
man Stefano, brother to the murdered Andrew 
and to King Louis of Hungary! One of the latest 
and most learned of authorities on the subject of 
the Angevines in Italy, Signor Bdo. Capasso, thus 
characterizes Gravina: “ E assai minuto e circon- 
stanziato, ma non é del tutto scevro da passione 
nel giudizio dei fatti e degli uomini dei Se 
narra.” But Muratori has himself warned us 


seriously as to accepting Gravina’s statements: 
‘‘ Tile utique impenso studio in Hungaros fertur, 


eorum jura tuetur, et acta laudat, ita ut que de 
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contraria factione et Regina Johanna habet, caute 
interdum sint accipienda.” L. L. K., in the con- 
cluding portion of his attack upon me and my 
work, writes :— 

“ According to the Ghibelline chronicler, while An- 
drew was struggling with his assassins outside the bed- 
chamber and shrieking for help, Joan kept silent and 
did nothing to save her husband's life, and when the 
nurse came to her door, and called aloud for Andrew, 
the queen pretended not to hear her.” 


It will be a revelation to L. L. K. to learn that 
there is yet another chronicler, who gives in some 
respects a still more detailed, though briefer, 
account of the same terrible incident, and at least 
gives it without financial bias. His account, 
therefore, may be trusted further than can that of 
Gravina.* I will here give it for the benefit of 
those of your readers who take interest in the 
matter :— 

“Rex autem venit ad cameram, et statim proditor 
Gotofredus noluit aperire, clamante Regina fortissime 
ab intra, Avreme! avreme! Gotofredus tenebat continuéd 
punctam coltelli versus Reginam, Rege etiam ab extra 
clamante, Aperi, aperi! Tune comes Ebulus proditor 
cum aliis duobus, posuit manum ad testiculos Regis, 
trahendo fortiter, ac alii posuerunt ei ad eollum de seta 
viridi cordonum, ac ad fenestram sale ipsum immaniter 
suspenderunt, et timore atque ignorantia nesciverunt 
ipsum firmare ad columnellum, et cecidit exterius bene 
per octo vel decem passus, et ibi amarissimé exspiravit. 
Ad examinationem preedictorum per diversa processerunt 
tormenta, et habita tota veritate per ipsos proditores siné 
nominatione Regine Johanningw , quam omnino sanxerunt 
immunem et innocentem,”"—Johanne de Bazano, 
con Mutinense,’ tom. xv. p. 612, Muratori, ‘ R. 1. Sc.’ 


Now for the “very important letter” of Joanna 
to the Florentine Republic! This letter, by the 


"way, was published and translated long before it 


peared in the ‘ Monumenta Hungariz Historica.’ 
ueen declares: “It is with exceeding grief 
that I apprise you of the horrible assassination of 
my husband on the 18th of this month while we 
were at Aversa.” Further on she says: “I am as 
unable to express, as you to picture, my affliction.” 
Beyond the graphic outline of the manner in which 
Andrew came to his death, the only greatly im- 
portant thing about the letter is the substantial 
ression of her grief which it contains. It is not 
a letter to a personal intimate, but a quasi-official 
letter written to her ally, the Republic of Florence. 
It contains neither too much nor too little, and 
doubtless no more was to be expected of the writer 
under the circumstances. As to diversities of 
description, let us call to mind ‘The Ring and 
the Book.’ 
I now come to the final charge made, with a 
triumphant twinkle (much reminding me of the 


* I regret to find that the account elaborately given 
by this chronicler of the secret marriage of the Duke of 
Durazzo and Maria is wholly a fabrication. Consider 
the ~ elaborate orations which he so glibly 

constantly puts into the mouths of his 
as if he had taken them down in ee 


dexterous pass said to have been executed with his 
famous leg by Mr. Fred Vokes, over a certain 
episcopal head after an acrid theological difference 
of opinion), against my account of the pleading of 
Queen Joanna at Avignon in 1348. With ap- 
parently incurable indifference to accuracy or 
justice, so far as the volume he attacks or its author 
is concerned, L. L. K. informs your readers that I 
“ devote to the subject a whole chapter of very fine 
writing.” Now any one who does me the honour 
to peep into my work will, I trust, also do me 
the fairness to notice that out of thirteen pages in 
this chapter three only are actually employed in 
endeavouring to picture the queen pleading in self- 
defence before the pontiff sitting in Consistory. 
The other ten pages are devoted to giving account, 
to the best of my humble ability, of the flight of 
the queen to Provence, the advance of the Black 
Death in Southern Europe, the costumes of the 
period, and the sale of Avignon to Clement VI. 

Whether any such pleading and success as I 
have described took place or not, King Louis of 
Hungary was evidently maded that Clement 
had too much befriended Joanna, and had suffered 
her to enter the ‘“‘Ouria.” The Pope’s letter, 
observe, is dated March, 1349, a full year after 
the arrival of Joan, and more than six months 
after her return to Naples, in fact after Clement 
had 9 the ordeal of the year of the Black 
Death and had successfully carried through the 
purchase of the much-desired Avignon. The cor- 
ruption of the Roman Curia at this epoch is 
notorious also, as Petrarch fully attests. It was 
to his interest to quiet and stroke down as best 
he might the defiant and remorseless avenger of 
Andrew, who, spurred by his mother, Elizabeth, 
bad taken upon himself to invade and appropriate 
the realm of Naples, in defiance both of the 
Church and the law, and who now threatened to 
return thither :— 

“ Debeat jus suum coram att superiore 
Domino et competenti judice, ordine judicario prosequi 
et petere ; non illud sibi auctoritate propria, non potentia 
et violentia, quas jura detestantur et probibent, arro- 


gare. 
Earlier in the letter quoted, Clement says :— 


“ Adjecimus insuper, quod non debuit idem rex (Louis) 
jure suo regnum intrare predictum, quoniam sibi non 
ut prefertur, quam ei, sicut et quibusvis aliis, 
quod in propria sibi causa jus diceret, nullo foret jure 
permissum, et Regina preefata (Joanna), dc huj di 
crimine mortis dicti Andres regis, nec convicta, nec con- 
feesa existeret ; et per consequens nec competenti sibi in 
eodem regno jure privata; et quod etiam eo casu, quo 
Regina ipsa de hujasmodi crimine confessa existeret et 
convicta, per decisionem definitive sententi# hujusmodi 
jure privata, regnum ipsum non ad eundem Regem Un- 
gariw, eed vel eandem Ecclesiam, vel ad proximiorem 

fate Regine debeat sine dubitatione devolvi.”— 
ejér, p. 667, vol. ix. pt. 1, ‘Codex Diplom,’ 


If it be taken for granted (and I am not 
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Consistory at all, and that the ramours which had 
reached and had so keenly annoyed King Louis 
were without substantial foundation in fact, it is 
certainly a matter of importance that the error 
should be corrected once for all, and I, for one, 
shall be far from displeased that my own accept- 
ance of it should become the means of bringing 
about that correction. Nevertheless, in order to 
show that my piéce de resistance (as L. L. K. has 
been pleased to call the before-mentioned chapter 
of my work) was not, as his readers would infer, 
a gratuitous invention of the author, I here give 
a passage from a very learned ecclesiastical his- 
torian, the Jesuit Louis Maimbourg, which con- 
tributed to give foundation to my description :— 

“Et pour la mort de son premier mari, André de 
Hongrie, que plusieur luy ont imputée, elle s’en est pleine- 
ment justifiée, &c., par son éloquente Apologie qu'elle 
fit elle-méme en plein Consistoire, devant le Pape 
Clement VI., & en presence de tous les ambassadeurs 
des Princes Chretiens, avec tant de force, & de netteté, 
que ce Saint Pontife déclara, par un act authentique, 
non seulement qu'elle étoit innocente de ce crime, mais 
qu’on ne pouvoit pas meme soupgonner qu'elle y efit 
jamais eu aucune part.”—‘ Hist, du Grand Schisme 
d’Occident,’ p. 218. See also Bouche, ‘ Hist. de Pro- 
vence. 


In his ‘ History of the Sovereign Pontiffs at 
Avignon, J. P. Joudou writes :— 

‘Une assemblée nombreuse fut convoquée dans une 

des salles du palais d’Avignon ; l’affluence des spectateurs 
fut immense. Jeanne, réassurée par les bienveillantes 
dispositions des esprits, parut dans toute la pompe de 
son costume royal. Elle parila longtemps en latin ; elle 
venait, en présence des ministres étrangers, défendre une 
couronne qu’on voulait lui ravir, un honneur qu'on avait 
essayé de flétrir 4 la face du monde, Elle était jeune, 
belle, éloquente ; son front brillait de l’éclat du diadéme, 
ses yeux étaient noyés de larmes,”’ &c. 
Much earlier, also, in the fifteenth century, we find 
Tristan Caracciolo writing thus to the point: 
“Adeo enim apud Romanam sedem insentem se 
probavit ” (‘ Opuse. Hist.’). 

One or two details of Pontifical ceremonial and 
customary homage in my description were bor- 
rowed from the ‘ Life of Joanna, Queen of Sicily,’ 
Anon., 1824. Inquiries at Avignon, made 
myself, reassured me as to the traditions of this 
romantic episode in the troubled career of “La 
Reine Jeanne”; moreover, A. Penjon, in his guide 
to the Chiteau des Papes, accepts the story without 
question. To come down to our latest authorities : 
on p. 101 of Matteo Camera’s ‘ Giovanna I.,’ 1889, 
that author entirely endorses with acceptance this 
draft upon tradition :— 

* Giovanna, costituitasi personalmente innanzi al Col- 
legio, ed esposta agl’ interrogatorii ed esame, perord la 
sua causa con tanta grazia ed imperturbabilita che il 
Pontefice edi Cardinali ne rimaseroammiratie soddisfatti. 
Da qual momento la di lei giistificazione non parve pia 
dubbiosa alla Corte di Avignone, che apertamente ed in 
modo autentico ne riconobbe la di lei innocenza.”’ 


Let me conclude by pointing out that had 


Clement believed Joanna guilty of the murder, 
there would have occurred to him a far simpler way 
of acquiring the Provengal city than through the 
hands of the distressed queen and the Florentine 
banker N. Acciajuoli; for he could have seized 
the realm of Naples, of which, as Pontiff, he was 
guardian, and with it have acquired Avignon, by 
a little financial and diplomatic arrangement with 
the avaricious Emperor Charles IV. ‘‘ Imme- 
diately it can be shown that the queen is guilty 
we shall deprive her” (‘Monum. Hist. Hungariz,’ 
Theiner). 

As to Bertrando del Balzo, his situation as jus- 
ticiary was one of extreme delicacy. To him were 
delegated full powers; and there was no reason 
for him to spare the suspected, for to him Eliza- 
beth, the queen-mother of Hungary, had person- 
ally confided the guardianship of Andrew, on her 
second departure from Naples.* The Cardinal of 
San Marco, whom Clement sent as legate to Naples 
to act with Bertrando in the inquiry, was very 
unpleasantly received by the populace. Camera 
attributes the blame of the delay which took place 
in prosecuting the inquiry to Clement, “‘ Per certo, 
fa pel colpo d’ autorita papale.” When, however, 
Clement’s Bull did appear, Queen Joanna herself 
subjoined a strong rider, in order to give it full 
practical effect. This deed is given verbatim by 
Camera. 

In the preface to ‘Joanna I.’I stated that “I 
have been unable to present more than a moderate 
outline of her life”; and accordingly I did not put 
forth my work with the title of “a history,” but 
called it merely “an essay on her times.” I pre- 
sume that your reviewer had not unjustifiable 
grounds, therefore, for his favourable notice of a 
work upon which, however imperfect, the author 
spent no little study and travel. 

Sr. Crarr BappEey. 


News (8 S. v. 384).—It is rather late in the 
day to be told that, in the matter of etymology, 
“ there is nothing like audacity.” That, certainly, 
was the old doctrine, viz., that ridiculous guess- 


Y | work was to be admired and worshipped. But 


in these days of the Early English Text Society 
and of the ‘ New English Dictionary ’ we no longer 
worship the audacious guessers ; we only laugh at 
them. Pardon for mirth’s sake, and not glory, is 
now their righteous meed. 

The old guessers also considered it a strong 
point in their favour that they should be ignorant 
of all facts. So, in the present case, we are told, 
that “ it would not be possible to pronounce newes 
in any other way than news.” Now, I do not say 
that the word newes, in the sense of news, as used 


* In the February of the same year with his special 
appointment as papal justitiary at Naples, namely 1346, 
his own sister Isoard de Malvoisin was burned alive for 


having assassinated her husband in Provence. 
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by Lord Berners and Lord Surrey (my ‘Dictionary’ 
gives the quotations), was other 1 @ mono- 
syllable ; but it is quite certain that new-es, in 
some sense or other, was dissyllabic once. This is 
shown by the scansion of 1. 250 of the poem of 
Genesis and Exodus, edited by Dr. Morris from a 
MS. written about 4.p. 1300. In speaking of the 
Creation, we are told that the seventh day was a 
day of rest :— 

This dai was forth in rest-e wrogt ; 

llc,kind-e new-es ear was broght. 
JI.¢., “this [seventh] day was wrought forth in 
rest ; each kind of new thing was ere brought,” or, 


had been previously produced. Both of these lines | }, 


have eight syllables. 

That the word news is in same way related to 
the adjective new (just as Cicero’s use of novum is 
to the Lat. novus, and just as the French nowvelles 
is to the adjective nowvelle) must surely be ad- 
mitted ; whereas the ridiculous notion of connect- 
ing news with North, East, West, and South (an 
order which no one would naturally use) would 
dissociate N..w.s. from new altogether. And this 
latest new discovery (really not a great effort) that 
newes can be got out of N.£.w.z.s. by counting in 
East twice over, does not prove anything except an 
admitted (but inglorious) “ audacity.” 

The only question left is, Is news a genitive 
singular or a plural? The plural seems to me 
more likely, when we have the example of the 
French nouvelles before us. And further, if (as it 
seems) the word is scarcely used before 1500, the 

itive singular of adjectives was, by that time, 
extinct ; and therefore A of being 
used in a fresh way. 

The idea of using the plural of the adjective new 
in the sense of tidings (a word of similar formation) 
causes no difficulty. Already in our earliest Eng- 
lish epic, the poem of Beowulf, 1. 2898, we have 
the expression : “Lyt swigode niwra spella,” i. ¢., 
literally, “‘ He was little silent of new spells”; or, 
as Prof. Earle more elegantly puts it, “ Little 
reticent was he of the newest tidings.” In this 
case we have niwra in the genitive plural, and I 
need not add that it is disayllabic, except for the 
information of a correspondent who seems to 
imagine that all words which are now mono- 
syllabic have always been so; and that the English 
is not to be treated historically, nor even 

Watrer W. Sxsar. 


Vacue (8" §. iv. 249, 456,491 ; v. 18, 213).— 
It is asked by OC. C. B., ‘* Would not ‘ The Fach,’ 
as the name of a farm near Chirk, simply mean 
‘the little’?” Certainly bach and its mutative 
Jach mean “ little,” but they also mean “a hook.” 
I know a farm in the next county, Merioneth, 
named ‘ Ty’n y Fach.” You could not interpret 
that name as ‘the house in the little” or “ the 


seriously. 


f or vis not the initial of any radical sound in 
Welsh, yet it is the mutative of two consonants, 
m el b. I think we must look for the 
radical of fach in the above connexion to mach= 
security. If CO. O. B. could see the abstract of the 
Chirk farm he would probably find that it had 
served as security in some transaction. The 
Merioneth name mean “the house in the 
Joun 


“The Fach” would not be likely to mean “the 

small or lesser farm.” Fach= meadow in a recess. 

Machynlleth is an example of a place-name in 

which mach (or fach) means a space partly enclosed 
y hills. Ww. 


In connexion with this subject it may be worth 


Hawkeshead benefactor, by will dated April 26, 
1677, bequeaths to his son Thomas (Lord Mayor of 
London, 1706), certain fee farm rents out of lands 
in the lordship of Furnis—viz., out of Greens- 
cowood, the Rectory of Ulverston, Crake Mills, 
the Rectory of Penington, Greenham - vaccarie, 
Sandscale, Whatflat-vaccarie, Greensike, &c. 
C. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Surnames (8 S. v. 289),—The best books on 
surnames that I know are the Rev. Canon OC. 
Wareing Bardsley’s ‘English Surnames,’ second 
edition, 1875 (Chatto & Windus), and M. A. 
Lower’s ‘Dictionary of Family Names of the 
United Kingdom,’ 1860, printed at Lewes, Mr. 
Lower died 1863. Miss ©. M. Yonge’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Christian Names’ throws light on a good many 
surnames. She is, happily, still living. W. T. 


Mr. Netsow should find ‘ English Surnames,’ 
by Bardsley, useful to a certain extent. I know 
no book of foreign surnames. Nora Horrer. 


‘Tue Question or THE PRECEDENCY OF THE 
Peers or Iretanp, &c. 8. v. 187).—The 
book was printed in the lifetime of the first Earl of 
Egmont. If the original MS. letter from which 
the pamphlet was printed was written by him, he 
is hardly likely to have written of himself as the 
writer has done at p. 3, “‘I shall 
directly to give you the memorial presented to his 
Majesty by the Earl of Egmont.” That sentence 
rather confirms what Lord Charlemont states the 
second earl told him (‘Twelfth Report Historical 
MSS. Commission,’ 16), unless the original letter 
was anonymous, which it is not stated to have 
been in the preface to the printed pamphlet. As 
it was printed without his consent, the names of the 
writer and its recipient may have been for that 
reason omitted. C. H. Sr. P. 


Bowrings (8 v. 308).— Your correspondent 
should consult Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities.’ The 


house in a hook,” It isa curious fact that the letter 


custom of kindling fires for the purpose of public 


while to mention that Daniel Rawlinson, the 
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rejoicing goes back to a prehistoric antiquity. By 
some the practice has been traced to the Persians, 
by others to the worshippers of Wodin and Thor, 
In England the custom of firing tar-barrels, &c., on 
the night of June 23—Midsummer Eve—was 
once very prevalent. “To this,” says Chambers’s 
* Book of Days,’ “ the name of bonfire was given, a 
term of which the most rational explanation seems 
to be that it was composed of contributions collected 
as boons, or gifts of social and charitable feeling.” 
According to Prof. Skeat, the word bonjire is no 
older than the days of Henry VIII. In my own 
parish of Fulham it was long the custom for the 
parish officers to allow a charge on the rates in 
respect to bonfires. In 1689, however, the 
put a this senseless expense. 
vestry minute abolishing bonfires runs :— 

“Itt is ordered in Vestry ye 23 of Aprill, 1689, yt for 
ye futur no Churchwarden shall hereafter in any 
charg for bonfiers to this p’ish.” 
Chambers’s explanation of the word bonfire 
seems somewhat fanciful. Prof. Skeat regards the 
word as simply “ bone fire,” and suggests that it 
refers to the practice of burning the relics of 
saints. More probably the word reaches us from 
the Danish baun, a beacon. Jamieson thinks that 
the Scotch form of the word—banefire, bainfire, 
banefyer, &c. —is identical with bailfire, but I much 
question the accuracy of this statement. 

Cuas. Jas. Finer. 


In ‘Notes on Irish Folk-lore,’ by G. H. 
Kinahan (Folk-lore Record, vol. iv. 1881) it is 


“The feast of Bel or Baal has been dedicated to St. 
John, and on St, John’s Eve (June 23) in the major 

rtion of Ireland bonefires are lighted. In Munster and 

naught a bone (probably the representative of the 

former sacrifice) must be burnt in them ; and in man 
places sterile beasts and human beings are passed thro 
the fire, As a boy I with others jumped through the 
fire ‘ for luck,’ none of us knowing the original reason, 
and few or none that practise it now can tell the origin 
either of the bone or the running through the fire; but 
tradition tells them the fire brings no luck unless a bone 
has been burned in it.” 


For a further account of these see Brand, vol. ii. 
317-9 (Bohn’s edition). W. B. Gerisz. 


Does not the folk-lore of bonfires refer back to 
the fires lighted in honour of Baldr and Bel? 
There are the need-fires of the ancient Germans 
and the bale-fires lighted in time of war. Folk- 
tales of Ireland, Scandinavia, and Germany will 
give Mr. Saunpsrs the information he wants. 

Nora Hopper, 


‘Tae Prep Pirer or Hameiy,’ &. (8" 
228, 376).—It was surely unnecessary for Mr. 
Hatten, himself the editor of a critical, if not a 
scientific periodical, to quote one of the absurdities 


opinion in such a tangled field as to hic ety- 
mology without dragging in such impossible com- 
bination as pol-abh-reidh to explain Peffer. I 
would not speak disrespectfully of any student, 
but the whole tone of Col. Robertson’s book is so 
truculent and aggressive that it has ever been im- 


possible to treat it 


‘A Geweatocicat History or THE or 
Yvery’ v, 147, 254).—With reference to the 
third unpublished volume, the following extract is 
taken from the Appendix to ‘Seventh Report of the 
Historical MSS. Commission’ :— 

“ Folio, eighteenth century. Records of the House of 
Percival. ‘ Note, that it is extracts from public records 
and private papers to prove other pedigrees, and intended 
to form a third volume of the history of the house of 
Yvery, &c,, and was compiled by and is in the hand- 
writing of my father, John, second Earl of Egmont. 
Arden, January 16, 1798.’ The volume contains 170 
leaves, arms, pedigrees, copies of records and and 
extracts from historians and seals. One of the seals is 
from a seal (the deed lost) at Dunster Castle.” 

I have seen the MS., which contains many refer- 
ences to places and persons with whom that famil 
were connected in Somersetshire. I think that it 
might be of value in the formation of the ~~ Oy 
history of that county. C. H. Sp. P. 


Tae Doxe or WELLINGTON AND THE ARMY 
or Warertoo §, v. 345, 389).—Your corre- 
spondent Mr. Enccumns is, I think, in error in 
stating “as a matter of fact there was, I believe, in 
the battle of Waterloo but one regiment of British 
infantry that had fought in the Peninsula.” The 
following infantry regiments served under the 
Duke in Spain and at Waterloo,—I1st, 4th, 23rd, 
27th, 28th, 30th, 32ad, 40th, 420d, 44th, 5ist, 
52nd, 71st, 79th, 92nd Rifle Brigade. en 


Tae Lion or Scortanp (8 S. v. 366).—Mr. 
Farruie is undoubtedly right. There is no founda- 
tion for Sir William Fraser’s assertion that the 
tincture of the lion in the Royal Scottish coat is 
different from the normal gules of heraldry. It 
has always been blazoned gules, and that means 
pure red, the red of the prism. 

Herpert Maxwett, 

Tur Currew (8 §. v. 249, 376).—Mr. Masry 
is in stating that it is “rung on a small 
bell.” In this city it is still tolled nightly from 
our magnificent “Peter” bell, in the north tower of 
the cathedral, the sound of which on a still night 
can be heard a great distance. One hardly knows 
how to treat his remark about ‘‘dew feet” in 
Milton’s ‘Il Penseroso” I have referred to the 
m as printed in the ‘British Anthology’ (1824), 
in Milton’s ‘Works’ (Pickering, 1845), and in 


of that etymologist pour rire, Col. Robertson. 
There is plenty of room for reasonable difference of | 


Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury’ (1863), and in all 
of them I find “due feet,” without a note or sug- 
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= that it could be anything else. Mar. 

ASEY’s statement of its appearing as “dew feet” 

in any copy must be new to most students of 

Milton. E. A. 
Exeter, 


Mr. Masey writes, “In the same poem [‘ II 
Penseroso '} there is a still more plain and strange 
inaccuracy wanting correction, in the word ‘dew’ 
in the passage, — 

But let my dew feet never fail 

studious cloisters pale. 
The ex ion ‘dew feet’ is simply ue ; 
it should be ‘due feet’; the feet 
to as the organs of locomotion in relation to due 
attendance on = worship of God.” On reading 
these remarks | spent some time in an endeavour 
to ascertain whether ‘‘ dew” was one of the current 
forms of “due” in the seventeenth century, and 
while thus engaged it occurred to me that I had 
better verify Mz. Maszy's quotation. To my sur- 
prise, I found the line correctly printed not only in 
the first edition, 1645, but in the second and third 
(1673 and 1695), and in all Tonson’s editions up to 
1730, when I abandoned the search, feeling very 
much as if I had been made the victim of a practical 
joke. Ihave since glanced at some more modern 
editions, with the same result, By the way, the 
** cloisters pale,” at the of the second 
ine, should be “ cloister’s ,” and is so usually 

printed both in earlier and editions. 


Napotzon III. (8@ S. v. 388)—The statement 
in the ‘ Annual ister’ 1837 as to the marriage 
of Charles Louis Napoleon (Napoleon III.) to his 
cousin Charlotte, the second daughter of Joseph 
Bonaparte, King of Spain, is an error, and is based 
most probably on “ A Tabular View of the Buona- 
parte Family ” inserted in vol. viii. of Murray’s 
“Family Library”—'The Court and Camp of 
Napoleon,’ 1829, where the same statement occurs. 
The princess in question, as a matter of fact, mar- 
ried the elder brother of Napoleon III., Napoleon 
Louis, who died in Italy in 1831. According to 
the Hon. D. A. Bingham, in ‘The Marriages of 
the Buonapartes,’ 2 vols. (Longmans), 1881, Napo- 
leon I. had from the very first arranged that the 
eldest son of his brother Louis should marry the 
second daughter of Joseph, King of Spain, and it 
was a great blow to him when the child died of 
croup in 1807. Charlotte was then allotted to the 
second son of Louis, and married him in due time. 

Wa. H. 


The statement in the ‘ Annual Register’ is incor- 
rect, Oharles Louis Napoleon, third son of Louis I., 
King of Holland, Count of St. Leu, and brother of 
Napoleon I., Emperor, by Hortense Eugénie, daugh- 
ter = Eugéne Alexander, Viscount Beauharnais, and 
step-daughterof the Emperor Napoleon—attempted 
insurrection in Strasburg, aided by two officers and 


some privates, Oct. 29-30, 1836 (Louis-Philippe, 
King of the French 1830-48). Arrested, and sent 
to America Nov. 13, by the French Government. 
Afterwards became President and Emperor. Mar- 
ried Eugenia de Guzman y Portocarrero, Countess 
of Teba, daughter of......Count of Montijo, Duke 
of Pejiaranda. The eldest son of Louis I., Napo- 
leon Charles, died 1807. The second son, Napoleon 
Louis, Grand Duke of Cleves and Berg, who mar- 
ried his cousin Charlotte, daughter of Joseph, 
ex-King of Spain, died 1831. 
Joun RapcuiFre. 


Suspenpinc Ostrich Ecos 1s 
S. v. 348).—The ostrich, both male and female, 
were said to hatch their eggs by gazing on them 
intently. The care was so that it could 
not be suspended even for a moment, or the eggs 
would be addled. This was regarded as an em- 
blem of the perpetual attention of the Creator of 
the universe. 

Southey, in ‘ Thalaba the Destroyer,’ says :— 

Ob! even with such a look, as fables say, 
The Mother Ostrich fixes on her egg, 
Till that intense affection 
Kindle its light of life. 
Capt. F. Burnaby, in the account of his ride ‘On 
Horseback through Asia Minor,’ writes :— 

“On leaving the monastery we rode to the principal 
mosque of the town (Sivas, Rumili, Turkey}. 1 was 
struck by seeing « large ostrich egg suspended from the 
ceiling by a silver chain. On my asking the Turk who 
showed me over the eee ye | this egg was hung 
there, he replied, ‘ Effendi, the ostrich always looks at 
the eggs which she lays; if one of them is bad she 
breaks it. This egg here is suspended as a warning to 
men that, if they are bad, God will break them in the 
same way as the ostrich does her eggs.’” 

Again, H. F. Tozer, in his ‘ Visit to Mount 
Athos’ (Turkey in Europe), says :— 

“ From the drum of the cupola hangs an elegant brass 
coronal, and from this are suspended silver lamps, small 
Byzantine pictures, and ostrich eggs, which are said to 
symbolize faith according to a strange but beautiful 
fable, that the ostrich hatches its eggs by gazing stead- 
fastly at them.” 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


It is a common practice to suspend ostrich 
in mosques and Eastern churches. I may i 
the church of the convent of Mount Sinai (Jebel 
Mousa), whch I visited about ten years ago. I 
never heard what symbolism the practice affected, 
but that they were merely ornamental. 

Caicuzster Harr. 

These were probably kept simply as curiosities. 
In the Darham oe bee! 1383, of which Raine 
gives a translation in his ‘St. Cuthbert,’ p. 121, 
we find “two claws of a griffin;’ and there are 
some entries relating to “ griffia’s eggs,” which 
Raine su were ‘probably those of the 


ostrich.” original inventory is printed in 
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Smith’s ‘ Bede,’ p. 740. I think I have seen 
“ griffins’ eggs” mentioned in other inventories, 
and am sure I have seen ostriches’ eggs suspended 
in some church, if not churches, on the Continent, 
but cannot call to mind any particular place. 


Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durbam, 


Josnvua JonatHan Suita (8 iv. 308, 497 ; 
v. 72, 238).—Through the clue afforded by Mrs. 
Hitpa Gamuty, I find that Mrs. Sarah Smith, the 
relict of this gentleman, continued to reside at 
Park Road, Twickenham, to her death, Nov. 27, 
1850, when she died from paralysis, at the age of 
seventy years. 

This lady was, I believe, succeeded in the 
occupation of the house by Miss Smith, a daughter, 
whom I should be glad to trace, as also “Sarah 
Briggs of Richmond,” who certified Mrs. Smith's 
death. Can any one tell me where the interments 
took place? Was it Fulham St. Mary? 

The maiden name of Lady Hamilton was Emma 
Lyon. She lived as nursery-maid in the family 
of Dr. Budd, one of the physicians of Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, prior to her marriage with Sir 
William Hamilton. In what way was she related 
to Alderman Joshua J. Smith, or more probably 
to his wife, the late Mrs. Sarah Smith ? 

James Harcrave Harrison. 


Otp Sone or a Vattant v. 
389).—See ‘ Nursery Rhymes,’ 7" 8. xi. 169, 279, 
Cayon Venasies’s and W. ©. B.’s replies. 

Cever et Avpax. 


U as a Caprrat Lerrer v. 347, 375). 
—The characters u and v were in their origin the 
uncial and lapidary forms of the same letter, both 
being employed in early codices for minuscules as 
well as for majuscules. In the tenth century, and 
onwards to the seventeenth, we find v used pre- 
ferentially as an initial, and « as a medial and 
final, without their being specifically appropriated, 
as they now are, as the symbols for the consonantal 
and vocalic sounds. The uncial form wu, not 
being used as an initial, was not required 
by the early printers as a capital, Thus in 
a copy of Gregory of Tours, printed at Paris 
in 1512, by Josse Badius, we have in the text 
Vitrum, Vbi, Vnde, veus, and vt, as well as grauis, 
priuvatus, and manu; but I find a majuscule U, 
as a lower case letter, but of the same size as the 
capitals used in the text, employed in the headlines 
and title for the word turonensis. It is of pre- 
cisely the same size and shape as the letter which 
has puzzled Mr. Tver, which thus appears to be 
not a capital, but a lower case majuscule. 

Isaac TAYLor. 


Cuetsea TO WESTMINSTER IN 1758 (8™ S. v. 
385).—Nest-houses should be Neat-houses, cattle 


the last century, but, more particularly, Roque’s 
map, 1746, on large scale, closely followed near! 
half a century later by Horwood’s map 

for the Phoenix Fire Office, 1792-6. I doubt if 
this locality had anything whatever to do with 
market gardening, as your correspondent infer- 
entially seems to admit. That branch of industry 
was carried on on the opposite side of the river at 
Battersea. I assume that the Chelsea locality was 
rather devoted to dairy industry. It is well known 
that to the east of this spot the production of milk 
to supply ever-growing London laid the founda- 
tions of the fortunes of the Grosvenor family. I 
take it that these neat-houses sheltered the cows 
that also provided milk for the inhabitants of the 
even then great metropolis. It is surely common 
knowledge that horned beasts of the bovine order 
were then, and in some places are now, called 
** neat.” Nemo. 

Temple. 


Sir Ricnarp Perri (8" S. v. 367).—I am 
+ to be able to aid G. F. R. B. in his inquiries. 
n the registers of the parish church of Flint occurs 
the following entry: “ 1723 Aug. 16, Richard, son 
of Benj. Perrin, jun. of Farm and Jane his wife, 
bapt.” ‘Who was his mother?” G. F. R. B, 
asks. This, too, I am fortunately able to tell him. 
In the registers of the grand old Norman Ohurch 
of St. John the Baptist here there is to be found : 
“Mr. Benjamin Perrin of Flint and Mrs. Jane 
Adams of this parish married by licence Sept. 9, 
1722.” The lady was the eldest daughter of 
Richard Adams, Esq., attorney-at-iaw, and town 
clerk of this ancient city from 1700 to 1712. She 
was baptized in the church of St. Peter at the 
High Cross, June 8, 1701. Her husband was in- 
terred at Flint on Jan. 8, 1754. 


T. Cann Houcues, 
The Groves, Chester. 


Artments or Napoteon I. v. 248, 351, 
394).—It will not be without interest to your 
correspondent, who wishes to know if the second 
volume of Antommarchi’s ‘ Last Days of Napoleon’ 
was ever published, that I possess among my 

an Italian edition of it, which is in two separate 
volumes (‘Memorie del dottor F. Antommarchi, 
ovvero gli ultimi momenti di Napoleone,’ Lugano, 
1827) of about 270 pages each. Bat, as I have 
not under my hand any of the preceding editions, 
I cannot affirm if my copy is but a reproduction of 
them or the complete work. 


Milan, Cireolo Filologico, 

It is said that at the siege of Toulon, in 1793, 
Napoleon I., being at a battery when the gunner 
was killed, seized the rammer and loaded ten or 
twelve times with his own hands. This incident 
was the origin of a violent cutaneous infection, 


Paoto 


layhouses or sheds. See any map of London of 


caught from the dead gunner, and caused for many 
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years thinness of body and sickliness of com- 
ion. When eventually cured of this complaint 
became corpulent. I have read somewhere that 
twenty years later he suffered much from indiges- 
tion, and is supposed to have lost the battle of 
Lei ~ Be 1813 on account of having eaten too 
plentifully of his favourite dish, a roast leg of 
mutton stuffed with onions, which rendered him 
lethargic. But almost every particular, even the 
minutest, has been gleaned and printed concern- 
ing this wonderful man, and the books written 
about him would form a library of themselves. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


We have in this library a copy of Antom- 
marchi’s ‘ Last Days of the Emperor Napoleon,’ 
Colburn, 1825, in two volumes ; which I shall be 
happy to show to your correspondent if he ever 


comes to 
warp H. Marsaaut, M.A. 
The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


Cuitp’s Boox S. v. 387).—See ‘ Nursery 
Rhymes,’ 7" 8. x. 282, 489; xi. 169, 232, 297, 
377, especially the reply of Cot, Paipzavx at the 
last reference. Cever et Avpax. 


Source or Quoration (8 S. v. 387).—The 
ey is from Longfellow’s ‘ Tales of a Wayside 
»’ “The Theologian’s Tale,” “ Elizabeth,” pt. iv. 

H. A. Hansen. 


[Many replies are acknowledged. | 


Princess Evizanetu, Daveuter or I. 
8" §. v. 347).—The family group painted by 
andyke, and now at Windsor, was quite an 
anachronism. There is a short account, illustrated, 
of Penshurst in Mr. 8. C. Hall’s ‘ Stately Homes 
of England,’ vol. i. The house was the quiet retreat 
of Algernon Sidney during the latter part of the 
Great Rebellion, when Cromwell was a little too 
much for his feelings; as it was also the quiet 
from the war part of the Rebellion until 
1677, of Robert, Earl of Leicester. Another 
ing description of the place may be read in 
. Jennings’s ‘ Field Paths and Green Lanes.’ 
The life of the innocent victim of the Puritans 
should be read in Miss Strickland’s ‘ Princesses of 
the House of Stuart.’ 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 
Suaxsreare’s Naturat History (8" v. 
306).—I have not read the article to which Pror. 
ATTWELL draws attention at the above reference; 
but with regard to the quotation he gives of Mr. 
Phil Robinson’s claim “to having thrown new 
light upon Shakespeare,” it should be noted that 
in the Antiquarian Chronicle and Literary Ad- 
vertiser from August, 1882, to May, 1883, when 
the ceased to exist, an interesting series of 
appeared by James H. Fennell upon 


‘Shakespeare’s Knowledge of Natural History.’ 
Unfortunately (no doubt owing to the death of the 
paper), the series is incomplete, as the last printed 
instalment is ‘‘ To be continued.” Was this series 
ever completed, and when? The Rev. H. N. 
Ellacombe, it should also be noted, wrote two 
articles on ‘Shakespeare as an Angler’ in the 
Antiquary for October and November, 1881, 
which were reprinted by Elliot Stock in 1883; 
and the same author has written on ‘The Plant 
Lore and Garden-Oraft of Shakespeare.’ aw 
A. 


Buriat sy Torcaticat (8 §. iii. 226, 338, 
455 ; iv. 97, 273 ; v. 254).—One historic midnight 
sepulture may be noted. The burial of Sir John 
Moore at immortalized in Wolfe’s 
famous ballad :— 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light 
And the lanterns dimly burning. 

The interment of Molidre is thus pathetically 
described by Mrs. Oliphant in her monograph in 
the “ Foreign Classics ”: 

“ Poorly, with a single reluctant priest in attendance, 
he was po be through the street by night, with gloomy 
glimmer of torches, and the poorest broken chant, not 
much more than might have been granted to a male- 
factor, to his grave,”—P. 148. 

In Pepys’s ‘ Diary ’—for what reason it is not 
stated—“ Sir J. Lawson was buried late last night 
at St. Dunstans, by us without any company at 
all, July 2, 1665.” Another night burial took 
place here on March 27; it is thus reported by an 
evening paper :— 

“ According to Jewish custom the remains of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rubins, who both committed suicide at their 
residence, No. 7, Walworth Road, South Circular Road, 
early on Sunday morning, without any apparent reason 
for the act, were inte late last night...... After being 
placed in two plain coffins they were removed to the 
Jewish Synagogue and thence to the burying-ground at 
Ballybough Bridge, Clontarf, where they were interred 
with the usual formalities. There was no demonstration, 
and not more than two dozen persons were present when 
the bodies were consigned to the earth, in the little 
churchyard with its quaint looking headstones, some of 
the inscriptions on which are duplicated in both He- 
brew and English, while others have the inscription in 
Hebrew only. Mr. | buried in 
separate ves at right ies to each other, a 
tree a over both. The 
remains shrouded in m: ,no cause whatever having 
been brought to light which would explain the reason 
for the rash act.” 

Is there any special significance in burying this 
man and wife in separate graves and at right angles 
to each other ? W. A. Henperson. 

Dublin. 


Evelyn, in his ‘ Diary,’ mentions that both his 
father and mother were buried at night. 


* 1635. My deare Mother departed this life upon the 
22 Sept. about the 37th of her age and 22nd of her 
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ateed She was interr’d......3rd Oct., at night, but 
with no meane ceremony,” 

“1641, 2 Jan. We at night followed the mourning 
hearse to the Church at Wotton, when, after a sermon 
and funeral oration, my father was interred neere his 
my | erected monument, and mingled with the ashes 
of our Mother, his deare wife.” 

Also, in 1641, “The pompous funeral of the 
Duke of Richmond,” in the evening ; and in 1662, 
“This night was buried in Westminster Abbey 
the Queene of Bohemia.” Pav. Brerwey. 


** Miserrimus” (24 y. 485; xii. 457; 
8. v. 368).—This inscription was placed on the 
tomb of the Rev. Thomas Morris, who was born in 
1660, and in 1688 was minor canon of Worcester 
and vicar of Claines ; refusing to take the oath of 
supremacy in 1689, he was deprived of his eccle- 
siasticsl preferments, and reduced to live on the 
—— of affluent Jacobites. He died on 

une 15, 1748, and was buried in Worcester Cathe- 
dral ; and on his tomb was inscribed, at his request, 
the word Miserimus (sic). It was renewed about 
1830 under the more correct spelling Miserrimus. 
Wordsworth has a sonnet on the subject ; another 
was ve by Edwin Lees in 1828, and a third 
by Henry Martin in 1830. Frederic Mansell 
— the novelist, published a novel entitled 
‘ Miserrimus,’ in 1832, which was severely reviewed 
in the Gent. Mag., 1833, i. 245. See also ‘The 
Worcestershire Miscellany,’ p. 140; Green’s ‘Hist. 
and Antiquities of Worcester, App., p. xxvii; 
Mackenzie Walcott’s ‘ Memorials,’ p. 28; Britton’s 
‘Hist. of Worcester Cathedral,’ pp. 23-4, &c. The 
forthcoming volume of the ‘Dict. of National 
Biography’ will contain a notice of Morris. 

A. F. Pottarp. 

There is a notice of the epitaph in Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days,’ i. 114, with a reference in the 
note to Britton’s ‘ Cathedral Antiquities,’ quoting 
Lee's ‘ W ire Miscellany.’ 

MARSHALL, 


Sr. Pavt Baronetcy S. v. 289).—A Bill 
to enable Judith Paul, widow, relict of Robert 
Paul, late of Ewart, co. Northumberland, Esq., 
deceased, to take and use, on behalf of herself and 
her issue by the said Robert, the name of Saint, 
in addition to their own name of Paul, was first 
read in the Lords Nov. 27, 1767, and received the 
royal assent Jan. 29, 1768 (‘Lords’ Journal’), It 
seems, therefore, that, according to modern usage, 
this name should appear as Saint-Paul. 

Eden Bridge. 


Jemmy=Sueep’s Heap v. 345).—Mr. 
F. Apams at the above reference contributes a 
valuable note on the savoury subject of jemmies = 
theep’s heads, but he carefully abstains from 

ing on the less enticing subject of jemmies = 
crowbars, nor does he sa us as to what his 


conscience assures him is the true origin of the 
name in either case, if it is not a slang rendition 
of James. Dickens writes :— 

“She returned with a dish of sheep’s heads, which 
gave occasion to several pleasant witticiems, founded 
upon the singular coincidence of jemmies being a cant 
name common to them and an ingenious instrument 
much used in his profession,” 

Mr. Apams has proved very conclusively that 
Mr. Davies was wrong in identifying the ‘* baked 
jemmy” with the “baked potato,” though it scarcely 
required the proverbial steam hammer to crack the 
nut. But can your correspondent suggest an ex- 
planation more satisfactory than that which he 
gibbets with “Sir Loin”? Cuxas, Jas, Fier. 

Here sheep’s heads are, or used to 
jimmies. 

South Shields. 

Soper Society v. 388).—A correspond- 
ent of ‘N. & Q.’(7™ S. xii. 408) requested in- 
formation respecting this society and its book-plate, 
which elicited no reply. His query was repro- 
duced in the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society 
(i. 105), which was followed by a copy of the book- 
plate (iii. 156) and further information in the same 
volume, 15, 83, and 99. 

Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Roman Pic or Leap §S. v. 347).—I can- 
not answer for the details of the story told by Mr. 
Peracoox ; but the main fact is true, and the pig 
**is alive to this day to testify it.” It is in the 

ion of Sir Henry Ingilby, of Ripley, in the 
est Riding, and was found on his moor in that 
neighbourhood. It bears a legend showing, I 
think, from what mine it came. 
Hewry H. Grass. 

St. Dunstans. 


“Nivetive” v. 248, 395).—One asks the 
meaning of niveling, and gets, by way of reply, the 
altogether wrong meaning of quite another word— 
niggling. When the hop-picker said she had been 
*‘ niggling” about all day, she did not mean she 
had been “‘chopping and changing,” but that she 
had had a bad day’s work through the poorness of 
the crop—the scantiness or niggardliness of the 
yield. How could she “ chop and change ” in pick- 
ing hops? 
Niveling is often met with in early writers, and 
means prone, grovelling, or downward, as the fol- 
lowing passages will show. 
“ Of the careynes of dede men renneth foule moysture 
and humours & they lygge vpright and of the careynes of 
dede women they ly newel ynge and downryght as 
though kynde spa shame.’’—‘ Polycronicon,’ 1527, 
f, 58, verso, col, 1, 
This superstition is yet popular. 

“ Some women con at .v. yere olde/ & lyue not 
ouer .viii. yere/ come hace wioat hames & be 
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woderly & hete Cyopodee/ for they lye neuelynge 
and downe ryght in the somer tyme and defended them- 
selfe with the shadowe of theyr fete from the hete of the 
sonne.”—ZJd. f, 59, verso, col, 1. 

The same word is used in ‘ Piers Ploughman,’ 
where the meaning appears somewhat similar ; 
*‘nevelynge with the nose” I should interpret 
“ pokeing with his nose,” or, “ with his nose down.” 
Of course the word is not explained in the glossary : 
the hardest words never are. 

Now awaketh Wrathe, 
With two white eighen ; 
And nevelynge with the nose, 
And his nekke hangyng. 
‘ Piers Ploughman,’ Wri ft, p. 85, vol. i, 

Is it “snivelling” the people of Mr. Mar- 
SHALL’s parish mean, when he understands them 
to say “nivelling”? Not unlikely. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“Tre's Eve”: “Larrer Lammas” (8 S. iv. 
507; v. 58, 132, 193, 298).—Nothing appears to 
be known of St. Tibba, except that she was a kins- 
woman of Saints Cyneburga and Cyneswitha, 
daughters of Penda, King of Mercia, and lived as 
an anchoress in great holiness for many years. 
The royal sisters had helped to found the original 
monastery of Peterborough, then called Medes- 
hamstede, which was destroyed by the Danes in 
970; after it was rebuilt their remains were trans- 
lated thither from Castor, together with those of 
St, Tibba from Ryhall, and all offered to St. Peter 
in one day (‘Saxon Chron.,’ s.a. 963, ad fin.). 
The day for all three is March 6. St, Tibba is 
said to have died on December 13 (see Capgrave, 
*Nova Legenda’), and I read in Hampson’s 
* Medii Aivi Kalendarium ’ (i. 81) :— 

“St. Tibba’s Day, December 14, was anciently cele- 
brated in Rutlandshire by fowlers and falconers, who 
regarded the saint as their peculiar patronness {eiel. Cam- 
den mentions the town of Rihall as particularly addicted 
to this superstitious observance, (‘Rihall, ubi cum 
majores nostros ita fascinasset superstitio, ut Deorum 
tmoultitudine Deum verum prepem jum sustulisset, Tibba 
minorum gentium Diva,* quasi Diana ab aucupibus 
utique rei accipitraris praeses, colebatur,’—' Britan.,’ Svo. 
Lond. edit., 1590, p. 419.)” 

Fuller, writing his account of Rutland in the 
* Worthies,’ had learnt from Camden’s notice of 
Ryhall that the county possessed one saint, but 
failed, after considerable to discover any- 
thing more about “this Tibb.” It is only in ‘‘a 
post-script” that he adds, in his quaint way : 

** Bijpnea, at last we have found it. She was no Pagan 
Deity, but a Saxon Saint, as plainly appeareth, 


because 
concerning her is commanded to be expung’d | Y 


the passage 

out of Camden by the Index Expurgatorius ; bearing a 
ag thereat, as grating against their superstitious prac- 
ice. The same, no doubt, with Tibba, Virgin and An- 
choress, who, living at Dormundeaster, dyed with the 


* In the epitomized edition, published at A 


meterdam 
instead of ‘‘ Diva.” The 


tation of holiness about the 660,” —* Worthies,’ 
ed. Nichols, 1811, ii, 242, 
F Apams, 


May not St. Tibb be Ebba of Colding 
princess and saint, metamorphosed by an unki 
fate into the clamsy Tibba of the ‘ Book of Days’? 

Nora Hoppsr. 
36, Royal Crescent, Notting Hill. 


Protestants OF Potonta (8 S. v. 128, 376). 
—Mr. Marsuatt is not quite right in stating 
that the correct appellation of the Protestants of 
Poland was “ Polish Dissidents.” The expression 
“ dissidents” first occurs in a decree of the Polish 
Diet in 1572, I believe, where the Poles speak of 
themselves as “inter se dissidentes’ concerning 
religion, and it originally applied to Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants. It was after- 
wards perverted by the former so as to apply only 
to the latter. The best account of them is con- 
tained in ‘ Slavonia Reformata ’( Amsterdam, 1679), 
by Andreas Wengerscius, which was followed by 
Count Valerian Krasinski, in his two books on 
‘The Reformation in Poland’ and ‘ Religious His- 
tory of the Slavs.’ A collection of statutes re- 
ferring to the so-called ‘‘ Dissidents,” entitled 
‘ Jura et Libertates Dissidentium in Religione,’ was 
blished in 1708, and copies are preserved in the 
ritish Museum and Bodleian Libraries. For other 
authorities see ‘ The Jesuits in Poland ’ (Methuen 
& Co., 1892). A. F. Potrarp. 


Tae Rev. Caartes Boutrses iv. 508; 

v. 77, 293). —He was fifth son of Joseph Boultbee 

and and brother of 

Joseph t ., of Springfield, who married 

Elizabeth in the ‘ Landed 
try. 

Joseph Boultbee (father of Charles) was second 
son of another Joseph, by Elizabeth, his wife, and 
grandson of Thomas Boultbee, of Storden Grange, 
Leicestershire, who in 1636 married Mary Baxter. 

The Rev. Charles Boultbee married Lady Laura 
Wyndhan, sister and heir of George, fourth and last 
Earl of Egremont, by whom he had issue (with 
son and daughter both dying without issue) a 

ounger daughter, Julia Frances Laura (died 
dene, 1868), married July 22, 1835, Hon. 
Francis Scott, M.P., fourth son of Hugh, Baron 
Polworth ; and their second and only surviving 
child, Frances Margaret Julie Scott, married, 
June 28, 1874, Joseph William Baxendale, Esq. 
The late Rev. Richard Moore Boultbee many 
ears ago gave me a copy of his family pedigree, 
from which I have copied the earlier part of the 
above account. H. Lorrus TorreyHaM. 

Laws atteviateD BY NeiGHBOURLY 
Festine S. v. 245, 358).—It is worth noting 
that not only were the vindictive laws against the 
Roman Oathol: 


in 1639, ‘‘Sancta” ap 
variation is noticed by Paller, 


ies alleviated in the way that has 
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been described by several correspondents, but 


that they were my ey in cases, 
relaxed altogether by the Government. My own 
family is one of the very few that were thus 
exempted from the action of these penal laws. 
On Dec. 7, 1678, an order was made by the House 
of Lords for leave to bring in a Bill to exempt 
William, John Richard, Humphrey, and George 
Penderel, Francis Yates and his wife, Charles 
Giffard, Thomas Whitgreave of Moreley, Col. 
William Carlos, and Frank Reynolds of Carlton, 
in the county of Bedford, who were instrumental in 
the preservation of Charles IT. after the Battle of 
Worcester, from being subject to the — of 
the laws against Popish recusants. arliament 
having been dissolved before the Bill was passed, 
they were exempted by Order in Council on Jan. 17, 
1678/9. This exemption was confirmed to their 
descendants July 25, 1708 ; and again on April 6, 
1716. It is curious that the Richard Penderel of 
the 1678 protection had then been dead seven 
years. In the 1716 protection two Richards are 
mentioned, one of whom, Humphrey’s grandson, was 
afterwards created Marquis Penderel de Boscobel 
by Charles Emmanuel III, King of Sardinia. 
. PenDEREL-BRODHURST. 
Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 


Diirer’s ‘Apam anp (8 §, v. 347).—Your 
correspondent may perhaps like to know that at 
foot, left-hand corner, on the back of the copper 
said to be engraved by Johannes Van Goosen 
are the initials A. G. boldly incised. 


Anprew W. Tuer. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


Miscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


A Catalogue of Books Printed at or Relating to the 
University, Town, and County of Cambridge. With 
Notes by Robert Bowes. (Cambridge, Macmillan & 

wes, 

TaoucH ., some extent, if viewed in a certain light, a 

trade catalogue, this work is of high bibliographical 

importance. Unlike the great university towns of the 

Continent, Cambridge allowed half a century to pass 

after the discovery of printing before any work issued 

from her press. e first work in the present catalogue 
is thus Linacre’s Galen (‘ De Temperamentis'), printed 
by Jobn Siberch, 1521. This has long been supposed to 
be the first work with a date published in Cambridge, 
and is advanced as such in Cotton’s ‘ Typographical 

Gazetteer.’ The first Cambridge book is, however, an 

‘Oratio Henrici Bullock,’ reprinted in facsimile eight 

years ago, with an introduction by Henry Bradshaw, and 

also issued with the date 1521. These two works, with 

one or two others by Bullock, constitute, indeed, but a 

sort of flash in the pan, and it is not until 1584 that 

books are issued in ——- with any regularity, The 
list is then fairly long. ‘The first instalment of the 

present catalogue, covering the books issued up to 1700, 

comprises 103 pages, and was separately issued March 23, 


1891; Part B, 1700-1800, carrying the poe ion to 251 
was leo separately iasued Oct, 27, 1 The third and 


concluding part, 251-518, now first sees the light. So 
large and important is the collection formed by private 
enterprise that one cannot — the wish that it 
might find, ex bloc, a permanent home at which scholars 
could have access to it. Cambridge would, of course, be 
the most desirable site of such a home. The notes, 
bibliographical and biographical, of Mr, Bowes, have 
much value, especially in the early pages, where the 
information is great and not readily accessible. The 
arrangement of the volume is chronological. At the 
outset are ninety-eight reproductions of head and tail 
pieces, initial letters, &c., of Cambridge printers. All 
that need be further said concerning a book which 
bibliographers and others will prize is that it was begun 
under the advice of Henry Bradshaw, and that the best 
bibliographical scholars at both universities have lent 
their concurrence and assistance. 


Richard Steele, By G, A, Aitken. (Fisher Unwin.) 

A COLLECTION of the plays of Sir Richard Steele, includ- 
ing the two fragments recovered by Nichols, and not 
previously included in any edition of Steele’s dramatic 
works, has been added to the popular and acceptable 
“‘ Mermaid Series” of Mr. Fisher Unwin. Not wholly 
on a level as a dramatist is Steele with those into whose 
company he is thrust; but he is an interesting and a 
conspicuous figure as regards the stage at the opening 
of the eighteenth century. His dramatic works, now 
first given in their entirety, have a character of their 
own. His Bevils and Myrtles are gentlemen as well as 
men of the world—if, indeed, they are the latter—and 
his Lady Sharlots and Penelopes, though they inherit 
some traits from their predecessors of the Restoration 
period, assume airs of virtue and modesty. Steele’s 
dialogue is as good, moreover, as, let us say, Cibber’s, and 
his plays, though they are a little preachy at times, were 
seen with pleasure, and may be still read with delight. 
Some of them have been performed in the present cen- 
tury. On the whole, then, the reprint is judicious. The 
admirable biography, preface, and notes supplied by 
Mr, Aitken impart to the book added value. Few know 
more of the epoch than Mr, Aitken, whose volume ig 
indispensable to all lovers and students of the stage. 


istrum Collegit Exoniensis, Pars 1I. An Alpha- 
tical Register of the Commoners of Exeter College, 
— By Rev. C. W. Boase, M.A. (Oxford, Baxter’s 
ress. 
Tuis . contains, or is intended to contain, all those 
members of Exeter College, from the Middle Ages to the 
present day, who were not on the foundation, and who 
are now known under the generic name of Commoners. 
It is a very valuable addition, within ite special limita- 
tions, to our acquaintance with the history of the Univer- 
sity of which Exeter College bas long been a distinguished 
portion. It also serves a most useful purpose in supple- 
menting or correcting, or at least questioning, much of the 
information on this subject furnished by the more ordi- 
nary sources of instruction. The antinomies to which 
our valued contributor Mr. Boase draws our attention are 
frequently both trying in themselves and difficult to 
account for. What, for instance,is the true explanation 
of such a case as that of Richard Cable, whom Mr. Boase 
gives asa Commoner of Exeter from May 27, 1639, to 
July 14, 1642, while he adds that Mr. Foster, in his 
‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ makes the same Richard to have 
matriculated at Balliol November 15, 1639? Were there 
two Cables, contemporaries at Oxford, and bearing the 
game Christian name? The question may not be without 
interest for one of the best-known American word 
inters of the negro in the Southern States of the 
nion, G, W. Cable. In some cases we think Mr, 


Boase’s annotations might be a little more 
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precise. Thus, in describing the late Father Lockhart, 
whom we happen to have known personally, it would 
have been more descriptive of his real position to 
have said that he was long the nearest male agnate to his 
chief, Sir Simon Macdonald Lockhart of Lee, the con- 
sanguinity, whatever its degree, with John Gibson Lock- 
hart being, from any other than a purely literary —_ 
of view, unimportant, There are some phrases of fairly 
frequent recurrence, the force of which Mr. Boase does 
not explain in his preface. Thus he speaks of various 
members of Exeter College as having been admitted to 
the “ Bodleian” in such a year. It is not clear, on the 
surface, what is the particular evidential value of this 
statement. It may, and probably does, mean that the 
person so descri was admitted as a reader, either as 
undergraduate or graduate, and is additional evidence 
of bis academic status, We think the phrase would 
bear a line of explanation in a future issue of the 
resent volume, to which we cannot but look forward, 
by way of keeping pace with the growth of the 
college by year. Genealogically speaking, of 
course, West Country names from Devon, Cornwall, 
Somerset, and Dorset figure largely in this volume. 
Here we find Carkeet, Carwithen, Fulford, Hole, 
Oxenham, St, Aubyn, Strode, Trelawney, and others 
illustrative of the famous Tre, Pol, and Pen. But 
we have also some my such as Caesar Calen 
drinus, the son of a refugee from Lucca, John Oltra- 
mare, and Christian Rumpffius, and names of Scottish 
origin, such as Cleland or Chalmers, Lockhart, Mont- 
ery, and Stuart, though some of these reached Ox- 
ord from Ireland, which is itself represented by Fitz- 
id, O'Brien, O’Massey, &c. The entire volume is 

of interest for the genealogist. 


Miscellanea G gica et Heraldi: Second Series, 
Vol. V., for 1892-38. Third Series, Vol. I. Part 1, 
March, 1894. Edited by J. Jackson Howard, LL.D. 
(Mitchell & Hughes.) 

WE have now before us both the completion of the second 

series and the initial part of a new series, to be issued 

uarterly, of our old friend Dr, Jackson Howard's valu- 
bie publication. With to the new departure, we 
are at one with those of Dr. Howard's supporters who 

appear to have the desirableness of such a 

p nl We believe the zealous editor will find his hand 

more free for dealing with the varied matter which must 

constantly be coming before him, and that alone will, 
we should say, be a considerable relief to him. The 
last volume of the second series contains many interest 
ing grants of arms, 


pedigrees, and genealogical memo- 
randa, illustrating the family history of the United 
Kingdom abroad as well as at home. The monumental 
inscriptions which continue from time to time to appear 
in Misc. Gen. et Her., illustrating, as they do, not only 
the mother country, but also our colonies and various 
continental places resorted to by our countrymen, are 
all the more valuable from the circumstance of their 
covering so wide an area. An inscription from Venice, 
from Wiesbaden, or from the “ vexed Bermoothes ” may 
at any moment come in most happily to supply a gap in 
some record of a British family, And it is pleasant to 
meet with such historic characters as Gilbert Sheldon and 
John Evelyn in the pages of Dr. Howard’s Miscellanea. 
We wish all prosperity to the third series, so ably 
opened with the March quarter of the present year. 


South Africa, By George M. Theal. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tus is another volume of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s excellent 
series “ The Story of the Nations.” Mr, Tieal has 


already published a ‘ History of South Africa,’ in five 
volumes, which may be considered as the only standard 
work on that country. The present 


ion gives a 


most inte account of the rise of the Cape Colony, 
as well xs details respecting the formation of the Orange 
Free State, the South African Republic, and the other 
adjacent territories south of the besi. Perhaps it 
would have had more attraction had its publication 
delayed until later, when the result of the Matabele war, 
the annexation of Pondoland, and the position of the 
Chartered Company, as well as a map “up to date” 
could have been added. Such a supplement to Mr. 
Theal’s book is a necessity, Nevertheless, to any one 
interested in this portion of the empire the information 
which is here obtainable will prove valuable and instrue- 
tive. South Africa isthe El Dorado of to-day, Gold, dia- 
monds, copper, coal, have been found in large quantities, 
and have contributed to the genera! wealth of the coun 

as well as enriching many adventurers. To a country wii 
so much to favour it the tide of immigration must for 
the present flow. New Johannisbergs will arise ; civili- 
zation, with its attendant good and evil, will rapidly 
spread, Fresh fields of enterprise will be opened, and 
new opportunities present themselves for the energetic 
and pertinacious lo-Saxon to seize. We commend 
Mr, Theal’s book to all who are curious to learn some- 
thing sbout this promising land of “ Good Hope.” 


Dvaine the summer months Lambeth Palace Library 
is open from 10 4.m. until 5 p.m. (Saturday excepted). 
Some valuable additions have lately been made, 
cially the three volumes published on the ‘ Exeter E 
copal Registers,’ edited by the Rev. Hingeston- Randolph 
—books which throw collateral light on the Lambeth 
registers themselves and their wealth of ecclesiastical 
lore, Another gift, the transcripts of the registers of 
the Stationers’ Company, appeals to all scholars inter- 
ested in typographical annals, as several of the earlier 
Lambeth books bear the approved signature of former 
archbishops who were censors of the press. The vast 
a = collection of the eighteenth century should be 

tter known, as full catalogues were prepared some 
time ago. 


Hotises to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Crom CLarke (“ Birdcage Walk”).—An aviary was 
established there in the time of James I, See ‘ London 
Past and Present,’ by Wheatley and Cunningham, 

G, Y. Batpock.— Demi-john, Fr. dame-jeanne, is & 
corruption of the name of a town in Persia, It is a large- 
bodied bottle encased in wicker work, See any good 
dictionary. 

J. Drxon Hear! Hear !’’).—See 8t» 8, iv. 447; ¥. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg that we to 
munications whi ‘or any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
Astronomy. 


most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


"Ge Govtp, of the Astrenemicat Journal. 
EBDWARD Coekspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ESTABLISHED 18" 


Bike BAN K 
TWO-AND-a- HALY PER PER CBNT. on DEPOSITS, 


able on demand 
ft © PEK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
mon balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


savines DEPARTMENT. 
the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives a come on 
allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a nag = ta for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per M 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with ful: 


FRANCIS RAVENGOROFT, Manager. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 

ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large or for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


LOGUES of Registered = hued Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Tandon 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade 


BRAND & CO.’S 
BEEF 
BOouUILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 


Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYPAIR, W. 


A & GREAT INJUSTICE is very often done 


Bvery SATURDAY, ef any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


price 
A THEN AU M&M, 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 
SWINBURNE'S NEW POEMS. 
AMONG the MOORS. 
HUTTON on CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 
NEW NOVELS—The of the Past; Red Cap sad Jacket 


r Love A Daughter ; The Rich 
Miss Riddel: fn ot me and the 
The bitver B he Temple of Death; ‘Deferred Pay ; 

ew 


TEXT-BOOKS of LITERATURE. 

CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 

LAW BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MADAME RENAN—ANNE CLIFFORD'S CONTESTED LETTER— 
MR. BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON— ENGLISH BARDS and 
SCOTCH REVIEWERS’—SOCKET SOT—The Hon. RODEN 
NUEL. 

LITERARY 

SCIENCE—Mr. G. J. P.R.S.; A 
Societies ; M ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


i Notes: Sale; 
FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy; Hazlitt and Northcote; The 
Bishop's Barn, Wells ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Gossip. 


The ATHEN ZUM for May 2% contains Articles on 

CONWAY'S EXPLORATION in the HIMALAYAS. 

SELECT STATUTES of ELIZABETH and JAMES I. 

SLATER’S EARLY EDITIONS. 

CHURCH FOLK-LORE. 

NEW Daughter ; Winifred Mount; The 
Prodigals ; Ly yt Abroad ; A 

qu'elles peuven! 


PHILOLOGICAL 
SHORT STORIES. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
BYRON and SHELLEY at RAVENNA—MR. EDMUND YATES— 
The DYMOKES of SCRIVELSBY—‘ENGLISH BARDS and 
SCOTCH REVIEWERS’—KARL FRIEDRICH FROEBEL — A 
JOURNAL ROOM for the BRITISH MUSEUM. 

ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—The Complete Angler ; Societies; Meetings ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—The Grafton Galleries ; The Salons; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for May 19 contains Articles on 
HARE'S SUSSEX. 

LETTERS of LOVELL BEDDOES. 

MANUSCRIPT ROMANCES in the BRITISH MUSBUM. 

Les MEMOIRES d'une INCONNUE. 

SPENSER WILKINSON on a NATIONAL POLICY. 

NEW NOVELS—The Queen of Love; A Modern ry mt No Hero, 


For Honour and Life ; 


CLASSICAL 

STORIES of LIFE ABROAD. 

ORIENTAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

PROF. HENRY MORLEY—‘ENGLISH BARDS and SCOTCH RE- 

VIEWERS '—ACCESS to SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS—SOCKET ». 

S80T—CRAIG CHOINNACHAN—LADY GRANVILLE'S LETTERS. 
Also— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Tidal Rivers; A Letter of Galileo; Societies; Meetings ; 
Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy; Notes from Athens Salons 
Sales ; Gossip. 5 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRBRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 
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to“ The sible to make anerror. Shakespeare must have made an analytical study 
nts and of the human heart before he uttered those warning words, “ Man, 7 
know thyself; then others learn to know.” This is a lesson we should 
J Office, all try and perfect ourselves in; and whea this has been done we have 
to face the significant fact that unless we cultivate good health, rE PO 
Sperity and happiness cannot abide with uw. HOLLOWAY'S PL 
arn com- Will aid us to do this. The most eminent medical men agree that for 
int; and the preservation of good health and cure of disease there is nothing 
° to equal them. j 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[8 8. V. Jone 2, "94. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


IN 26 VOLS. CROWN OCTAVO, 3s. 6d. EACH ; 


SETS IN CLOTH, 11s. ; 


OR HANDSOMELY BOUND IN HALF-MOROCCO, 81. 8s. 


Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions, and many New Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists. This Edition contains altogether 1,773 ‘Tllustrations. 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES, 


Vanity Fair. Illustrated by the Author. 2 vols. 
Pendennis. Illustrated by the Author. 2 vols. 
The Newcomes. Ilustrated by Richard Doyle. 


2 vols. 
Esmond. Illustrated by George Du Maurier. 


The Virginians. Illustrated by the Author. 
2 vols. 


The Adventures of Philip. Illustrated by the 
Author, Frederick Walker, and R. B. Wallace. 2 vols. 


The Great Hoggarty Diamond; A Little Dinner 
at Timmins’s; Cornhill to Cairo. otenten by the 
Author, J. P. Atkinson, and W. J. Webb. 

Christmas Books, [Illustrated by the Author and 
Richard Doyle. 

The Book of Snobs; Travels and Sketches. Illus- 
trated by the Author. 

Burlesques. [Illustrated by the Author and 
George Cruikshank. 

Paris Sketch Book, Little Travels, and Roadside 
Sketches. Illustrated by the Author, T. R. Macquoid, 

and J. P. Atkinson. 


Papers; The Fitzboodle 
Cox’s Diary; Character Sketches. Illustrated 
ty the Author and Orel Cruikshank. 


The Irish Sketch Book ; Critical Reviews. Illus. 
George Cruikshank, John Leech, 
The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon; The Fatal 


Boots. Illustrated by J. HE. Millais, R.A., George 
Cruikshank, and W. Ralston. 


Catherine, a Story; Men’s Wives; The Bedford 
Row Conspiracy. Illustrated by the Author, L. Fildes, 
A.R.A., and R. B. Wallace. 

Ballads; The Rose and the Ring. Illustrated by 


the Author, Lady Butler (Miss Thom: 
George Du Maurier, John Collier, H Furniss, @. 
Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atki te 


Roundabout Papers. To which is added The 
Second Funeral of Na Lg — Illustrated by the Author, 
Charles Keene, an: Fitzgerald. 

The Four Georges, and the English Humourists 


of the Eighteenth Century. Illustrated by the Author, 
Linley Sambourne, Frederick Walker, 


Lovel the Widower; The Wolves and the Lamb; 
Denis Duval. To which is added an Essay on the 
Writings of W. M. Thackeray by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Illustrated by the Author Frederick Walker. 

Miscellaneous Essays; Sketches and Reviews: 
With Illustrations by the Author. 

Contributions to ‘Punch.’ 132 Illustrations by 
the Author. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


The STANDARD EDITION. 


26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d each. 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not before collected, with many additional Illustrations. 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 


24 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 


9l.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 


13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, 


scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s.; and in half-morocco gilt, 52. 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 


27 vols. in handsome ebonized case, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each; or in paper cover, 1s. each. 
*," They are also supplied, daintily bound in cloth, with gilt top, as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 vols, in gold-lettered cloth case, | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols, in gold-lettered 
cloth case, 21s. 


"g" CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo-place, 8, W. 


JOHN C. 


Atheneum Press, Bream's-buildings, 
FRANCIS, at Bream’ buildings, 


BC.; 
June 2, 184. 
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